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Editorially Speaking 


Looking back over 1954, a lot of events stand out 
which indicate not only a growing professional status 
for the craftsmen but also a greatly increased public in- 
terest in their work. The major craft fairs reported both 
record breaking crowds and record breaking sales. 
Many craftsmen said that their orders from the fairs 
would keep them busy for months. Gift shops in various 
areas reported that it was difficult to get enough hand- 


made articles. 
Q 


One of the most significant developments was the 
greatly increased interest of museums in the work of 
American craftsmen. A notable venture at a national 
craft show—American Craftsmen 1953—brought col- 
laboration between ten museums and the American 
Craftsmen’s Educational Council. After a first showinz 
at the Brooklyn Museum, the exhibition went on tour. 
Other touring exhibits of American craftsmen’s work 
have been sponsored by the American Federation of 
Arts and the Smithsonian Institution. American crafts 
have been sent abroad under State Department auspices 
and have aroused as much interest in various countries 
as the Scandinavian exhibition has here. 


Q 

Museums and other organizations are offering the 
craftsmen what they need most and have the hardest 
time finding for themselves—a place to show their work 
and sufficient publicity to attract interested buyers. 
Several museums, rather than searching far afield, are 
working with local craftsmen—notably the Tidewater 
Weavers Guild and the Norfolk, Virginia, Museum of 
Arts and Sciences which opened their exhibition to the 
whole Chesapeake Bay area. The Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Handicraft Groups and Massachusetts miu- 
seums are going ahead with Massachusetts Crafts— 
1955. The Northwest Craftsmen show seems to be an 
annual at the Henry Gallery of the University of Wash- 
ington. Weaving and other crafts are eligible for the 
Associated Artists of Pittsburgh’s annual show and for 
many other local shows formerly limited to painting and 
sculpture. Kansas Designer Craftsmen is the newest 
state project, so successful that it will be an annual event. 
Many more could be mentioned if space permitted. 


Q 
Weavers and all other craftsmen owe a great debt to 


the Syracuse, New York, Museum of Fine Arts, which 
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initiated the Ceramic National in 1932, and to its direc- 
tor, Miss Anna W. Olmsted. Planned as a memorial for 
the late Adelaide Alsop Robineau, a _ distinguished 
ceramist who was more appreciated abroad than at home 
during her lifetime, the sponsor believed that there were 
many other fine craftsmen who were receiving little 
recognition, as the response to the announcement proved 
then and now. The provision of what has been called a 
central “proving ground” for ceramists and the resultant 
public attention given their work has been of the great- 
est possible help to them in achieving their present 
professional status. From the beginning the Ceramic Na- 
tional has been an open show to which anyone, for 
a small fee, may submit his work for consideration. 
Every year some hitherto unknown potter or ceramic 
sculptor has had work accepted, often of prize winning 
caliber. Now a biennial, because of the increase in en- 
tries, and the necessity of giving busy ceramists more 
time for their own creative work, the exhibition con- 
tinues to show work of great originality, freshness, and 
vigor, to quote Paul Bogotay, chairman of the 1954 jury 
of awards. Joint sponsors with the museum are the 
Onondaga Pottery Company of Syracuse and the Ferro 
Enamel Corporation of Cleveland. The country-wide 
tours of these exhibitions over the years aroused great 
local interest and many of the regional and local craft 
exhibitions were organized with the help of the Syra- 


cuse Museum. 
Q 


Another development of the past year has been the 
appearance in the market of great quantities of yarns 

natural fibers, synthetics and metallics—which have 
never before been available for handweavers. Generous 
sample cards are now readily available. Too often it 
seems to us weavers direct more attention to patterns, 
techniques, and equipment than they do to yarns, the 
basic element in weaving. The design itself should grow 
out of the yarn—attempts to work from the opposite 
direction often are unfortunate. 


Q 

The next issue of Handweaver & Craftsman—Spring, 
1955—will be the Fifth Anniversary issue. Among spe- 
cial features will be an article on leno by Berta Frey 
and an account of weaving discoveries in Mexico made 
by David P. Hatch of the University of Oregon and 
his wife, Marie (both fine weavers, by the way) when 
they struck out from the ends of the tourist routes. 
There will be the usual survey of summer courses in 
weaving and a roundup of news about weavers guilds. 
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“Fawcett of Boston” 


t [FREDERICK J. FAWCETT | 


STON, MASS. 






Importers of linen yarns for the hand weavers, 
specialty yarns and looms of various types... 


Will outlast the life of any fabric . . 
launders beautifully, dry cleans like new, 
always stays soft and supple. Gold, sil- 
ver, copper and many other attractive 
metallic colors. 





Send 35c for yarn samples. 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, inc. 


129 SOUTH STREET DEPT. C2 BOSTON 11, MASS. 














NEW Our New “All Purpose” Electric 
TWO-HARNESS TABLE LOOMS BOBBIN and WARP WINDER 


is Sensational in Performance and Price 
produced by 
the author of 
Hand Weaving 


for Pleasure 


and Profit 





® Outstanding in quality 

® Sturdily constructed of maple or walnut 

® Beautifully smooth in a natural waxed finish 

® Easily carried about for use on any table i 

® Complete with reed (18 dents per inch) ; With finger tip adjustment—will wind almost all types and 
linen cord heddles; 2 flat shuttles; 1 shed sizes of Bobbins, Quills, Spools, Tubes and Cones 
stick; 2 leash sticks; 2 apron sticks Equipped with Cone Adapter and New Type Rheostat 

® Left-hand adjustments made on request Only $22.50 





_ Postage prepaid in U.S.A. if remittance accompanies order. 


14” weaving space—$25 plus postage 


LOOMS 
EQUIPMENT 


21” weaving space—$32 plus express charge. 
(shipping weights—approx. 17 and 25 lbs.) 
Indicate kind of wood preferred 





WEAVING SUPPLIES 
SUPPLY CO YARNS 


/ f p38 3186 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
ooms Y rown 


Send postal note or check with order 


A COMPLETE SERVICE FOR HANDWEAVERS 


Box 334, Lancaster New Hampshire “The Largest in the West” 
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Weaver Rose of Rhode Island 
1839-1913 


Last Weaver in the &arly American Tradition 


by GEORGE E. PARISEAU, M.D. 


On the main road from Providence 
to Narragansett, Rhode Island, in 
the year 1839, a child was born who 
was destined to be a famous weaver 
of coverlets and the last of the 
Rhode Island weavers who earned 
his livelihood by hand weaving. He 
was christened William Henry Har- 
rison Rose and in later years he was 
known as Weaver Rose. 

Weaver Rose was descended from 
a long line of noted ancestors, many 
of whom were weavers. One was a 
great-great-grandfather who held a 
commission under George III. Then 
there were two great uncles who 
served in the Revolution and were 
carried on a Yankee privateer to 
Dartmoor prison in England. They 
were never heard from afterward. 
The son of one of these patriots was 
captured in the war of 1812 and was 
kept a prisoner at Dartmoor for eight 
years. He was then released and re- 
turned to his home at Narragansett 
and held office under the government 
at Wickford, Rhode Island, until his 
death. Grandfather Rose was with 
the Kingston Reds in the battle of 
Rhode Island. The weaver’s father, 
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William Rose, fought in the war of 
1812. Another ancestor who came 
from France was The Duke of the 
Golden Rose, his coat of arms a 
yellow rose. Weaver Rose was closely 
related to the Reverend Edward 
Everett Hale and his resemblance to 
the noted minister was very remark- 
able. Mr. Rose was also related to 
President McKinley and to the first 
wife of President Theodore Roose- 
velt. An autographed photograph of 
President Theodore 
cupied a place of honor on his mantel. 

Weaver Rose always lived in the 
house which his parents built in 1816 
on the tract of land which was pur- 
chased from the Petaquamscott 
Indians. It was situated half way 
between Slocum and Kingston near 
old St. Paul’s Church, close by the 
crossroads where the three townships 
of North Kingston, South Kingston, 
and Exeter meet. The house was a 
story and a half high with twin par- 
lors and bedrooms on either side of 
the center entrance. A large dining- 
room, kitchen, pantry and wood shed 
completed the arrangement of the 
ground floor. The Weaver’s sleeping 


Roosevelt oc- 


Original drafts by Weaver Rose in 
Dr. Pariseau’s collection. Now very 
fragile, with writing in pencil. Top, 
called “Peoneys and Roses in_ the 
Wilderness.” This draft has been cor- 
rected for someone, probably Mrs. 
Allen, and has a note—‘I sent you 
The Big Leaf, there will be more 
soon.” Also marked “O.K. now.” 
Bottom—“Salleys Fancey W.H.H. 
Rose, 1912.” 


room was at the front of the house 
and was reached by a narrow flight 
of stairs leading from the small 
square hall in the center of the house. 
The balance of the upper floor was 
given over to his three looms, one of 
which he made while the other two 
were built by Narragansett carpen- 
ters. They were of the type commonly 
used during the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

In the yard flowers grew in great 
profusion everywhere, with roses the 
favorite. bird 
many styles of architecture were to 


Seven houses in as 
be seen in various parts of the yard. 
In front of the house there was a low 
wall surmounted by large 
boulders. The house was full of old 
furniture, dishes, and coverlets. The 
upper floor contained the weaving 
outfit, consisting of three large 
looms including one with a 60-inch 
reed on which he wove portieres and 
couch covers from the old drafts of 
which he had about 100 handed down 
from Martin Reed. Weaver Rose 
also had many other drafts, either 
his own or some which were sent to 
him. In my personal collection I have 
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Weaver Rose shown here were in- 
cluded in a collection of 200 textiles 
which she gave to the Smithsonian 
oo Institution. 
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“eR “ ail Juhl , ", i ' Herald published at Lyons, Kansas, 
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The products of the looms of 
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more than 300 of his patterns. His 
drafts were written on scraps of 
brown paper, pieces of cardboard, on 
the backs of advertisements, and even 


titiiiis 
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there were spinning wheels, one a ape, 1) 
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- ) on . . s. ( tye, q . 2 : iw Sie eer. ; 
_— for 62 years. There were close ae Wit a ae rd cited 


» 100 reeds made by John Condon, 
a made from cane, shuttles made 
from the trees which grew on his 
place, rush and splint bottom chairs, 
tables with claw feet, heddle frames 


; “WW ee 


‘ b ig ig ‘ eos 

used by his grandfather, niddy nod- . A tft 
dys, temples, swifts, pulleys, loom Pet etitd ed 
harnesses, burling irons, scarnes, j,i ee . A ur inte hb fe oP 


carders, quilling wheels and winders. 
In his bedroom the bed was piled 


high with many squares of colored : : Hand-woven coverlet pattern. All 
Ke ; bovs, were born in this household 

cloth made from various patterns ; , canes ie wool; tan and brown; 4-harness over- 
; and two of them, William and Elsie, pages hee 

that showed his skill as a weaver. ; : shot coverlet weave: Sunrise, 

an ; ; took to the inherited trade as soon as ee ; 
[The house, situated on what is +1 id ; 1 foll d woven by Wiliam Henry Harrison 
° ‘ 1ey were old enougn anc olowe ; 7, oO ee “ 
sometimes known as the Sherman- , ~ Rose. In the U. S. National Museum, 


. ‘ ‘ . : pane it for the rest of their lives. Wil- a ; bad ; , 
ville Road. was built in 1816. The oe ‘ 7 Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
liam’s card was as follows: , 





foundation was by John R. Sherman D.C 

and the superstructure was built by =—— 

Roland Robinson Rose. Mrs. Rose, W. H. H. Rose worked on the spread of Washing- 
the wife of the latter, was a hand- Weaver of ton’s bed. 

loom weaver herself and her mother, Rag Carpets, Portieres, Although Weaver Rose wove 
Mrs. Austis Northrup, was widely Chenille Mats handsome floor rugs and_ pillow 
known as a teacher of weaving, tak- Hap-Harlots and Coverlets covers, he was chiefly a coverlet 
ing her apprentices from among the P. O. Box 63 Kingston, R. I. weaver and held strictly to the old 


industrious young women of that = 


coverlet drafts which were handed 
section. 


He used this card in the form of down from Martin Reed who was 
Six children, four girls and two an advertisement in the Weaver’s called The Prince of Narragansett 
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Weavers. 

Weaver Rose was a well educated 
man although his learning was gained 
largely through his own efforts. His 
spelling and use of capital letters in 
his writings was rather unorthodox. 
He was known as a naturalist and 
was said to be an authority on clas- 
sical literature. He was liberal in his 
views and when he was asked 
whether or not he believed in suf- 
frage his answer was “I believe a 
woman has as much right to vote as 
a man.” 

He was of small stature with 
cheeks slightly flushed. His hair and 
beard were long and white. He dress- 
ed very simply in a collarless shirt 
and blue overalls and was usually 
barefooted, disregarding the trivial 
conventialities of life. He was fond 
of animals and in addition to a few 
cows he had a horse and four dogs. 
The horse was named Pinky Rose 
and the dogs bore the following 
names Zuliaka, Tyras, Pulaski, and 


Prince Bismark. The latter was his 
favorite. 
3rother and sister continued to 


work in their advancing years and 
it was not until Weaver Rose died 
in 1913 at the age of 73 years that 
the looms stopped for all time. That 
death left only two survivors of the 
family, Miss Elsie Rose and an older 
sister, Mrs. Hannah Sweet Sherman 
aged 91 years. 

Many notable people stopped at his 
door to converse or to leave a re- 
quest for a coverlet or some other 
piece of weaving. After her brother’s 
death his looms with the unfinished 
work upon them were kept carefully 
covered during the thirteen years 
that his devoted sister, Elsie Maria 
Babcock Rose, lived after him, she 
being the last member of the Rose 
family. 

The same sentiment, apparently, 
that caused the looms to remain 
standing with unfinished products in- 
tact-prevailed throughout the ancient 
home. It was a veritable Old Curi- 
osity Shop not only in the old heavy 
shuttles and other accessories of 
weaving but in antique household 
utensils such as chairs, clothing, pic- 
tures, and other articles that belonged 
to generations before and to which 
were added those accumulated during 
the present owner’s life. Several old 
saddles for both sexes indicated that 
horseback riding was for recreation 
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loomhouse. Crosses mark location of looms. Photographs were taken in 1912 


as well as for service. A lantern of 
the Paul Revere type was used on 
occasions by Miss Elsie Rose. Miss 
Rose died on May 14, 1926, when she 
was almost 89 years old. 

Weaver Rose had a high regard 
for all of his belongings, representing 
as they did the handiwork of his 
ancestors, every piece having been 
made or used by them. Favored in- 
deed were the persons to whom he 
one of these relics with the 
modest remark “If you will accept 
it.” 

There is a considerable difference 


gave 


between the wages of those days and 
the present time. Weaver Rose said 
that when he was a young man, 50 
ago, Slippery Eber’s widow 
worked at spinning for 25 cents a day 


years 


and supported herself and one son 
well on this wage. The regular pay 
for a week’s work at that time was 
$1.50 and it took one week to weave 


a coverlet 3 yards long and 2% yards 
wide. 
Weaver Rose learned his trade 


from an apprentice of Martin Reed. 
The first mention of Reed was in the 
Kingston, Rhode Island, records in 
1763. In his primitive workroom with 
only a few handlooms he and _ his 


weavers wove striped and_ plain 
flannel, worsted, linen, broadcloth, 
and calimanco. The latter was a 


glossy woolen satin twilled material 
that the 
pattern showed only on one side. It 


checkered in the warp so 


and 
had 


was used for dress occasions 


gentlemen of the old _ school 
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morning gowns made from it. In the 
year 1766, Mr. Reed wove 23 yards 
of it at 16 shillings per yard for 
Thomas Hazard. He also wove two 
coverlets at 8 pounds each and 57 
yards of broadcloth at 4 shillings per 
yard. 


In an undated letter to Mrs. Laura 
M. Allen of Rochester, New York, 
Weaver Rose included the following 
poem which he composed and dedi- 
cated to her: 

Laura Allen, as they say, 

Is writing a book that tells the way, 
How imbricunas they are made, 

How every thread in them is laid. 


From every state, from every town, 
She gathers the charts the country 
round, 

Then in her book all classified 
She puts these drafts, to her a 


pride. 

The word imbricunas was evident- 
ly coined by Rose and seems to be 
derived from the Latin word imbri- 
catus meaning to lay or lie in order, 
one overlapping over another. The 
book proposed by Mrs. Allen was 
never completed or at any rate has 
never been published. 

Mrs. Allen was a close friend of 
Weaver Rose and after his death she 
corresponded with Miss Elsie Rose 
for many years. A few of the letters 
Weaver Rose wrote to Mrs. Allen 
are: 

Kingston R I 5th mo 17th 1912 


I send you to days Mail. The 
drafts Those on Past Board Is to 
Bulkey to Send By mail So I send 
The old original drafts. No hurry 
about Returning Them. Those on 
new paper is from Virgineia, Ellen 
hause, Syngers Glen VA 

E. D. Chapman Clarks falls Conn 
Box 31 has many Drafts and would 
Like to Correspond with you he has 
the most of mine My grand Farthers 
and mothers Drafts wer burned to 
get them Out of the Way 

Whh Rose Box 63 


Kingston R J 1911 


I recewed yours Containing the 
Names of the paterns I do Not want 
them for Nothing but will make 
recompense. You can Send _ those 
Without name Sen 2 or 3 you think 
the handist. I will weave a Square 
And Send you take your time for 
the others. 

W h. h Rose 
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Sth mo 


Kingston R I 
Box 63 

Kingston R I 10th mo 5th 1910 

I received yours will try to how 
to begin to draw draw one thred on 
the First Shaft then one on the sec- 
ond Shaft that makes 2 then one on 
the First Shaft makes 3 one on the 
Second that is 4 

I wrote you all I Know About 
Abreham Mellors Book. he Published 
and Charged $1.00 But could not Sell 
at that Price He advertised I the 
Wever herald Published in Lyones 
Kansas. 

I have been Very sick Since I 
wrote you or I should made you 
some Pillow tops 

If there is aney thing I can show 
you about Weaving I am willing to 
I have Figgered Your Drafts and 
put them in my Shape. There is a 
mis in the one called Rose Leaf Bud. 

If there is aney patern I have you 
want I will Send. What is the price 
of the Book published in 1817 I 
would like to get one 

W hh Rose 

The book by Abraham Mellor to 
which Rose refers was published by 
the Fergus Printing & Publishing 
Co., Fergus Falls, Minnesota, in 
1832. Its title was A Guide for Hand 
Weavers. While it was _ originally 
priced at $1.00 advertisements in 
later issues of the Weaver’s Herald, 
Lyons, Kansas quoted the price as 
35 cents. It contained drafts for 
suitings, fly nets, horse covers, ham- 
mocks, horse blankets, jeans, satinet, 
serge, shawls, tricot, rag carpets, etc. 

Evidently Mrs. Allen corresponded 
with Ellen Hause and E. D. Chap- 
man as in her collection of drafts 
there are many from these two 
sources. 

On September 2, 1912, Weaver 
Rose almost became a national cele- 
brity. He had already become known 
far beyond the region in which he 
lived. On this date he asked some of 
his weaver friends to visit him. Per- 
haps if no newspaper reporter had 
happened to drop in for a call at the 
Rose homestead to see the latest 
products of his old-fashioned looms 
there would have been no National 
Association. 

Few of the guests he had invited 
were told that others would be there. 
At the house they met each other and 
expressed mutual surprise and pleas- 
ure. They sat down to compare 


notes and patterns and someone sug- 
gested that with such a gathering 
they really ought to have a society 
and to have an annual reunion. 

It was at this time that a writer 
for a New York magazine, who was 
already acquainted with Weaver 
Rose, and a newspaper reporter 
knocked at the door and found them- 
selves in the midst of the meeting. 
The newspaper reporter asked if this 
was the first meeting of the Associa- 
tion and who the president was. 
There was a moment of uneasy 
silence and finally one of the group 
pointed to Weaver Rose as he sat in 
a corner swinging his bare feet and 
taking snuff and said “Ask the only 
man who knows.” Whereupon 
Weaver Rose shook his head and 
smiled faintly, “Ask her” was all he 
said. 

Finally it developed that there was 
no association and consequently no 
officers but that there might be one 
before the day ended. First there was 
the selection of temporary officers 
and it was agreed that “Colonial 
Weavers Association” was approxi- 
mately accurate and wholly dignified. 
After a discussion, Section 1 of the 
constitution was adopted setting forth 
that the object of the Association was 
to encourage hand weaving as an art 
as well as a handicraft. 

Then came the task of selecting 
officers and each of the group in- 
sisted on handing the honor to a 
neighbor. It was soon obvious that 
nobody with propriety could be presi- 
dent except Weaver Rose and he was 
nominated over his vigorous protes- 
tations. He intimated that whatever 
presiding there was should have to 
be done by some volunteer or by the 
first assistant vice-president if there 
was one. 

The rest of the meeting went for- 
ward with voluntary presiding of- 
ficers. Only once did Weaver Rose 
volunteer remarks at any great length 
and that was when he insisted on the 
election of a particular friend to 
some office. 

When the newspaper reporter, 
who had his camera with him, pro- 
posed making a group picture there 
was general assent except from 
Weaver Rose who stated that his pic- 
ture had never been taken and none 
would be taken if he could prevent 
it. The gathering spent the rest of 


(Continued on page 55) 
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A Handweaver 
Plans 


Interi 
by DOROTHY BRYAN 
It isn’t often that a weaver has 
the opportunity not only to develop 
the color plan for an entire house 
but also to design and weave all of 
the decorative More often, 
for a custom job, a decorator is em- 


fabrics. 


ployed to design the all-over inte- 
rior plan or, less frequently, an ar- 
chitect may do this. In either case, 
because of expense, handwoven fab- 
rics are rarely used throughout the 
house, but rather as accent pieces or 
as a solution for certain problems. 

However, Vesta Vetter of Wal- 
nut Creek, California, recently com- 
pleted such a commission. She de- 
signed and wove all the textiles, ex- 


Above: Living room casements show- 
ing book-folds used to finish top when 
no valance boards are used. 

Right: A nice sense of workmanship 
is shown in upholstering the piano 
bench, by feathering the edges of the 
foam rubber and keeping the edges 
of the inlay perfectly straight. 
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cept the rugs, for the home of her 
sister, Mrs. Albert Green, and Mr. 
Green, near Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. She found it a challenging 
experience from which she learned 
a great deal. As a result, she has 
come to some general conclusions 
and found solutions to a number of 
specific problems which she feels 
may be helpful to other weavers. At 
the same time, she points out that 
these are her personal ideas and 
solutions and, while they work for 
her, might not necessarily be right 
for someone else. 

Her sister's home is a 10-room 
house of |New Hampshire granite 
and cypress wood in modern ar- 
chitecture with large window areas 
and an open plan. Costing over 
$150,000, it is designed for extensive 
entertaining. Also, it is the first 
large house of modern design built 
in the area, so that many of the 
decorative problems were new to the 
locality. Because of this, the archi- 
tect had elected to supervise the 
decorating, although a local decora- 
tor was retained to work under his 
direction. A member of his staff de- 
signed the furniture. After a consul- 
tation with Mrs. Vetter about her 
ideas for the interior, he turned over 
to her the job of planning the colors 
and of designing and weaving the 
fabrics required. Mrs. Vetter has had 
eight years of experience in custom 
weaving, working mainly with dec- 
orators, but occasionally with archi- 
tects or directly with clients, for the 
most part for houses of modern 
design. 

In developing the over-all plan 
for the fabrics in the house, colors, 
textures, and designs were selected 
on the basis of the following factors: 
first, to complement the wood, stone, 
and architectural design of the 
house ; second, to bring the outdoors 
inside and third, to provide a back- 
ground for the colors the owner 
wears. With this in mind, the basic 
decorative colors were chosen from 
the beige, gold, golden brown, and 
deep copper tones of the wood and 
stone walls and cork tile floors : 
from the yellow greens, ranging 
from deep to medium, of the pine 
trees and lawns, and the blues of a 


Rei tangles were used instead of solid 
bands in the border of the livina- 
room casement, making neater join- 
ing at the seams. 





set of Wedgewood dishes, in the 
owner’s favorite color. Accent colors 
were taken from outdoors—the reds 
of geraniums and the turquoise of 
the swimming pool. In addition, 
small amounts of black and white 
were used as accents and gold, silver, 
and copper metallics in moderation 
for dramatic touches. All of these 
colors harmonize with those worn 
by Mrs. Green, who is blonde. 

Mrs. Vetter that in a 
country home, such as this, with its 
large windows, it is important to re- 
late the decorating to the out-of- 
doors. The should 
bear some the 
ground. The green of the lawn which 
grows up to one of the living room 
windows, therefore, was carried in- 
doors in the pile rug for the living 
room and stairway. The rest of the 
rooms, except for the dining room 
which has none, have rugs of either 
beige or gold like the colors in the 
tile floor. 

The dominantly 
green in decor with the sofa of dark 
green and chairs of a lighter value. 
On the other hand, the connecting 
diningroom, is done with blue as the 
main color. Both the architect and 


believes 


floor coverings 
resemblance to 


living room is 


the decorator believed that these 
colors would not go well togeth- 
er and Mrs. Vetter was obliged 


to make a special trip back to Mas- 
sachusetts to prove that it could be 
done with skillful handling. She used 
a number of means of inter-relating 
the two rooms. 

One of these is the handling of 
the draperies, which she considered 
as an architectural feature since they 
simulate a wall when drawn. A\l- 
though she made casements, she re- 
tained the feeling of a wall by re- 
peating the soft gold of the cypress 
wood in the heavy novelty rayon of 
the weft on a fine gray linen warp. 
The main body of the draperies is 
alike for both rooms, but with dif- 
ferent borders at the bottom. In the 
living room, the border is composed 
of three 9-inch bands of rectangles, 
ranging from the bottom in dark 
green to lighter values of the same 
hue. A single band across the bot- 
tom of the dining room casements is 
beige with random shots of two 
blues, green, white, gold and _ beige. 
These bands are nine inches deep to 
conform to the 9-inch module on 
which the house was designed. 
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Upholstery for the dining room 
chairs matches the border of the din- 
ing room casements in colors and 
design, except for two in green tht 
moved into the living room 
when needed. A set of Wedzewoo 
dishes is displayed in a wall c1’yinet 
and on another wall is a hanging 
(see illustration) that picks up all 


1 
can ve 


of the colors in the house. The 
Tiger’s Eye motif, seen repeated 
throughout the hanging, is taken 


from the Pre-Incan and was selected 
by Mrs. Vetter because she feels it 
had a close relationship to the stone 


used in the house. This motif also 














Chair for upstairs study, upholstcred 
by Boris Kroll of New York. Warp 
is green with threads of red, gold and 
golden brown, making a stripe. Weft 
is turquoise, achieved ‘by winding 
bluish green and cobalt blue together 
on the bobbin. Woven in twill tread- 
ling to permit molding of fabric to 
chair. Sane weft yarns on same warp 
were woven in a rib for a 
sofa. Red introduced to pick up color 
in red leather chair and turquoise 
picks up the blue of swimming pool. 
Wood strip draperies on glass door 
leading from study to sun deck. 
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Hall-hanging for dining room which 
co-ordinates colors used throughout 
the house. Done in lay-in on gray 
linen warp. 


used on a set of blue dishes made by 
Merlin Hardy of San Francisco. 
Further to relate the two rooms, 
the reds of the geraniums planted 
outside the dining room windows 
are repeated in scatter pillows in the 
living room. Tflese are in three 
shades of red—yellow-red, scarlet 
and blue-red. They do not clash, be- 
cause like the flowers, each red con- 
tains some of the other reds. There 
are also greenish white scatter pil- 
lows in the living room to tie in 
with the white of hydrangeas, fre- 
quently used for 
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flower arrange- 





ments in both rooms. 


Some of the most difficult design 
problems involved the smaller things, 
which, Mrs. Vetter pointed out, are 
important to the over-all plan of the 
room. Texture was absorbed by the 
house and decorative objects or oth- 
er furnishings that looked well in 
her studio sometimes were not strong 
enough in color and texture in the 
place where they belonged. Replace- 
ments designed on a different scale 
were required. 


In working with the radio man 
who checked the fabric she wove for 
the speaker, she learned that smooth 
hard-twisted yarns are best since 
they do not interfere with acoustics. 
The carpenter solved the problem of 


installation by making a narrow 
wood frame to fit in the speaker 
opening and, fitting against it, an- 
other frame on which the fabric was 
tacked. The edges were shellacked to 
prevent ravelling and a narrow mold- 
ing was used to hide the tacks. 

The weaver also should supervise 
the upholsterer, Mrs. Vetter believes. 
Many upholsterers have had no ex- 
perience working with handwoven 
fabrics but there should be no diffi- 
cult problems if the upholsterer is a 
craftsman, a fact which the 
weaver should determine after in- 
spection of his work. The weaver 
also should understand the problems 
an upholsterer faces with different 
types of fabrics. 


good 


more difficult to 
handle and demand someone who is 
experienced, so Mrs. Vetter had the 
work done at a studio in San Fran- 
cisco. Drapery makers prefer to line 
draperies because they say they hang 
better, but Mrs. Vetter finds that it 
is useful to have unlined casements 
in living rooms because they keep 
out sun while allowing light to pene- 
trate. They are pleasant at night, 
expensive, and, if used over 
large windows, take less room when 
pulled back. Also, personally 
does not like the sateen linings show- 
from the outside. However, she 
did have the elaborate draperies in 
the master bedroom upstairs lined, 
because they do not show. 

She pointed out the importance 
of keeping a unified appearance to 
the draperies from the outside, par- 
ticularly in rooms facing the same 
side of the house. In the downstairs 
bedrooms, she achieved this by us- 


Draperies are 


less 
she 


Oo 
ing 


ine the same basic colors as in the 
living and dining rooms, but with a 
heavy cotton weft to keen out the 
licht. Variety in textiles was 
achieved in the different rooms by 
the random stripes in 
different colors, which, like the laid- 
in borders, in living room and 
dining room curtains, do not show 
from the outside. 


use of we't 


Edges in casements need to be 
kept even so that the seams will be 
inconspicuous when the strips are 
sewed together. Casements also 
need careful blocking, particularly 
when different materials are used in 
the weft, as in the living room and 
draperies with their 


dining room 


(Continued on page 54) 
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The Craft Arts in Education 
Part I 


by HAROLD J. BRENNAN 


One of the most astonishing move- 
ments in the United States in the last 
quarter of a century has been the 
tremendous renascence of interest in 
the crafts: weaving, ceramics, metal- 
crafts, and furniture making. This 
development has not come about 
primarily as the result of encourage- 
ment by schools and museums (with 
a few notable exceptions) but rather 
through discovery of the craft arts by 
hundreds and thousands of people 
who know something worthwhile and 
meaningful to them when they see it. 
They have joined weavers’ guilds, 
taken courses in Home _ Bureau 
groups and similar adult and exten- 
sion programs, and bought craft 
“kits” and tools, often with more en- 
thusiasm than direction. 

This extraordinary activity has 
somewhat bewildered those of us in 
teaching whose duty it is to relate our 
programs in art and education to the 
life interests and needs of our stu- 
dents. Our laggard deliberations and 
planning have been left far behind as 
the rapidly accelerating desire for 
activity and instruction in the craft 
arts has forced students—both young 
and adult—to find help where they 
can. Education, on the whole, neces- 
sarily must move somewhat slowly 
and cannot afford to waste resources 
on trivial or temporary interests. But 
it was apparent, some years ago, that 
the quickening awareness of the 
aesthetic and constructive value of 
the craft arts was neither trivial nor 
temporary. It was founded on some 
basic human needs as well as on fun- 
damental and historic characteristics 
of our American culture. Both for 
art and for education there is sub- 
stance and challenge in the large 
scale popular interest in the craft 
arts. 

The reaction, in educational meet- 
ings, to this wide public demand for 
study of the craft arts has been more 
negative than constructive. Put on 
the defensive by the tide of interest in 
the craft arts, the associations of 
teachers berate the use of kits and 
voice strong feelings and pass resolu- 
tions decrying their use. Often there 
is an underlying misgiving as to the 
artistic worth of the craft arts, and 
their expressive or creative possibili- 
ties. These latter sentiments are al- 
ways supplied by teachers who know 
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The place of handcraft in the edu- 
cational program — elementary, sec- 
ondary, college, and university—has 
appeared rather frequently as a sub- 
ject for discussion at meetings of art 
teachers in the last few years. Caught 
unawares by the great public interest 
in handcraft, educational institutions 
are now being faced by a demand for 
courses in crafts, coming from people 
with a wide range of interests—ama- 
teurs, professionals, teachers, thera- 





pists, and designers for various 
industries. 
The impact of the enthusiastic 


craftsmen upon the schools has had 
many interesting results. When in- 
stitutions started to look for compe- 
tent craft teachers, they found that 
most of the older well-known crafts- 
men, in weaving as in other crafts, 
had been, of necessity, self-taught. 
Some of them had been students of 
the “fine arts” who later had turned 
to the crafts arts as a more satisfying 
medium, Others had served an ap- 
prenticeship in industry. But much 
of their knowledge of their craft had 
to come from personal experiment. 


Harold J. Brennan, director of the 
School for American Craftsmen of 
the Rochester, New York, Institute 
of Technology, has been called upon 
to discuss the question of the craft 
arts in education before many groups 
of teachers and others interested in 
programs of craft education. The ar- 
ticle presented here is a summary of 
a talk at the second State Conference 
on the Arts, held at the New Paltz 
State Teachers College, New Paltz, 
New York. Mr. Brennan, before be- 
coming head of the Rochester school, 
was chairman of the Division of Arts 
at Westminster College, New .Wil- 
mington, Pennsylvania. A graduate 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, he also has studied at Harvard 
University and the University of 
Paris. He has lectured frequently on 
the arts for the Association of 
American Colleges. Mr. Brennan will 
discuss other phases of craft educa- 
tion in future issues of Handweaver 
& Craftsman. 


little or nothing of handcraft and 
obviously speak with little real un- 
derstanding. But, being teachers, 
they do speak with a measure of pro- 
fessional authority, and their opinions 
are taken more seriously than they 
merit. 

The great assault is on the kits and 
other props and crutches that make 
it “easy for a novice to do a profes- 
sional job.” At the regional and na- 
tional meetings of the art associa- 
tions, except for one, a considerable 
area is always filled with displays of 
commercial firms that supply kits, 
designs, and other aids which profess 
to help the novice, or assist the more 
experienced craftsman. The official 
view, on the part of the art group, 
expressed in aim or resolution, 1s 
usually one of strong disapproval of 
the classroom use of such materials. 
There is little real evidence of any 
positive and constructive effort to 
find an alternative to the kits and 
sets or toward the development of 
some course of action that would 
eliminate the need for them. It is a 
hard and unpleasant thing to say, but 
the kits have come to fill a vacuum, 
and supply needs and interests for 
which the majority of the schools and 
museums have neglected to provide. 
They have, therefore, a sort of use- 
fulness, in view of the extensive so- 
cial demand for opportunities to carry 
on some craft activity. It may be a 
poor and unsatisfactory answer to a 
demand, and contribute little, ii any- 
thing, to the individual that will lead 
to his constructive or creative ad- 
vance. But the fact is that the kits 
and other commercial aids exist be- 
cause and museums have 
failed to recognize the craft arts in 
their educational and exhibition 
programs. 

There is not as yet any general 
awareness of the need for a re-evalu- 
ation of the content of the art pro- 
gram, and for the broad introduction 
of soundly conceived and_ properly 
taught courses in the craft arts. Only 
a few of the museums, one of the im- 
portant channels through which the 
public becomes acquainted with new 
practises and ideas in the arts, have 
seen fit to give a proper emphasis to 
the crafts, although their record in 
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(Continued on page 42) 
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Studies in Color and ‘Texture through Fabric 


as shown in the Work of Helen Kramer 


For her first one-man exhibition of handwoven tex- 
tiles Helen Kramer of New York assembled 19 panels 
of related fabrics designed for specific interiors, pre- 
sented together with the source of her designs, which 
were first shown at Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
last November. These are characteristic of her work 
with decorators in designing textiles for homes over a 
period of 20 years and represent her own ideas of the 
place textiles should play in contemporary home decora- 
tion. 

“The Luxury of Seeing” is the title Mrs. Kramer has 
given her exhibition, a phrase which expresses her belief 
that in this way a room can be transformed inte a place 
of relaxation and enjoyment. This exhibition, of a 
special category of art, is the designer’s concept of the 
ability of fabrics to express and enhance our contem- 
porary environment and culture. 

The exhibition will be shown in January at the Flori- 


’ 


Drapery in black, brown, red, white, blue, purple and 
mustard, inspired by a painting by George L. K. Morris. 
Austere black and brown (for the body) is sufficiently 
raised in spirit by the additional accents of the different 
colors. 


Winter 1954-1955 


Fabrics in gray and beige. The use of many shades of 
neutral colors, variety of textured yarns, and broken 
pattern weaves create interest and activity. 


da Gulf Coast Art Center, Bellaire, Clearwater, and on 
February 1 will begin a 3-year circuit of museums, col- 
leges, and universities under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, the first exhibition of textiles 
by a single artist-craftsman ever to be circuited by this 
agency. 

The method of mounting the textiles gives the spec- 
tator far more of an idea of how they actually look in 
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Green and cocoa tones, a study of autumn’s changing 
leaves. The subtle changing of the leaf colors is dupli- 
cated in fabric through ombre dye technique. 

Color scheme of shades of green and brick tones, in 
harmony with a painting by Arthur G. Dove. The ever- 
present colors of nature give stability of background to 
active design. 


use than do lengths of textiles or small samples while 
the presence of the sources of design—paintings, ce- 
ramics, and other motifs—answers the question of 
where to find ideas asked so often by beginning crafts- 
men. 

“My beliefs directed the form my exhibition took,” 
Mrs. Kramer said. “The fabrics are shown as they were 
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designed—an harmonious whole in color combination, 
design, balance, and texture distribution. They were up- 
holstered to bring out their third dimensional quality, 
attained by colored textures. Various levels were used 
to carry out the interest that furniture gives to a room. 
The use of different sizes and shapes of the upholstered 
fabrics accents color and pattern organization. The 
background color holds the whole. 

“The exhibition shows the sources of influence with 
the studies to emphasize ‘The Luxury of Seeing’ which 
can turn surroundings into a place of relaxation and 
enjoyment. The sources fall into five categories; paint- 
ings, nature, ceramics, fabrics from foreign countries, 
and calligraphy. There are 19 units of various sizes. 
Eight are painting units, with paintings by contem- 
porary American painters—Arthur G. Dove, Georgia 
O'Keeffe, Niles Spencer, Jacob Lawrence, George L. 
K. Morris, Herbert Katzman, Wesley Lea. Three are 
nature studies, one autumn’s changing leaves, another 
study of berry bush, the last golden rod, Queen Anne’s 
lace; two ceramic units, one by Carl Walters, the other 
an Early American slip-ware plate; three foreign fabric 
units with fabrics from Guatemala, Italy, and Thailand. 
A working sample for a sabbath cloth using Hebrew 
lettering is the calligraphy unit. There are two neutral 
studies, one white on off-white, the other grays and 
beiges, showing that interest can be attained and felt 
with the use of neutral colors when tone shadings and 
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Gold and gray-beige. An old Fortuny print from Italy is 
used as background. The freshness of today’s textured 
fabrics is used without disturbing the mood of the older 
fabric. 
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Fabrics in pink coral and sky blue, inspired by a paint- 


ing by Georgia O'Keeffe. Balance achieved 
severity of color combination and decorative 


through 
pattern. 
Earth brick and yellow. An early American slip-ware 
plate was used as a starting point with emphasis placed 
on the movement of the design expressed in color. The 
dominance of the colors was reversed. 


texture variation are used with design in weave or 
pattern. 

“In this exhibition I have tried to show the principles 
of design, that are the base for all creative expression. 
Textured fabrics are part of the modern creative move- 
ment. The use of novelty yarns, to attain a 3-dimen- 
sional effect, the blending of natural and man-made 
fibres, to create movement by a play of dull and shiny 
surfaces, color—that most effective and most highly 
abused medium—are all, in the main, structures of con- 
temporary fabrics. 
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“T feel that fabrics should not be imprisoned in any 
rigid category. I aim to design them with full conscious- 
ness of their importance in the life of the home. They 
must not be ‘smart’ today and ‘out of fashion’ tomorrow, 
nor be limited in their use to period interiors. Fabrics 
in the home are only part of the essentials of cultural 
environment. Their color, texture and movement of 
design should be a definite, but not an aggressive con- 
tribution to the whole. In our age of growing standard- 
ization, more individualization can be shown in our 
surroundings by personal expression of color and design 
through fabrics than by any other means. 

“The handling of textured color cannot be developed 
on paper. Therefore the handloom becomes the drawing 
board on which the original design must be made, if, 
of course, the fabric is to have more interest than a one 
weight warp covering another weight filler, woven in 
splashes of color, can attain. I always have a purpose, a 
relation, a surrounding influence, an application behind 
any design I create. My colors and designs always seem 
to come from objects of beauty surrounding me. 

“There are many and varied approaches to the hand- 
loom. It is an interesting recreation since it feeds both 
the creative and the mechanical mind; good therapy 
when properly used as a creative outlet or a physical 
corrective; as a form of contemporary art that can be 
enjoyed by everyone in the home; and as the tool for 
the designing in textured color. 

“Whatever the approach to weaving is, it can be a 
most satisfying medium when the creative rather than 
the technical side is emphasized. To quote Leonardo 
da Vinci, “ ‘The supreme misfortune is when theory out- 
strips performance.’ ” 

Coe College became interested in Mrs. Kramer’s work 
through the fabrics which she designed for the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Owen Elliot. Following her usual proce- 
dure, the color scheme in tones of beige and gray for 
the living room was chosen to set off the pastel tones of 
a Utrillo painting. 

The collection of 75 small modern paintings owned by 
Mrs. Kramer and her husband, Dr. Milton Kramer, are 
shown in the Kramer apartment against beige tones of 
wall and fabric, which possess the “tireless dimensions” 
of color which Mrs. Kramer believes are desirable for 
modern interiors. 

Cedar Rapids responded to the exhibition with the 
largest crowd for an event of this kind in the city. More 
than 100 weavers, interior decorators, and others par- 
ticularly interested in fabrics came from all over the 
State to the special workshop which she conducted 
November 15, supposed to be limited to 40. Mrs. 
Kramer explained her theories of fabric design and 
talked over technical problems with hobby weavers 
present. She also lectured to the students from the art 
and interior design classes. 

From Cedar Rapids she went to Des Moines for a 
lecture to the Des Moines Weavers’ Guild and others 
at the Des Moines Art Center, where the exhibition 
will be shown later. Her talk was illustrated with ex- 
amples of her work. 

This exhibition marks a point of change in a notable 
handweaving career. From now on Mrs. Kramer will 
be engaged as a consultant on textile design to the tex- 
tile trade and her ideas will be produced in power 
woven fabrics. 
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Design in Handwoven Screens Part I 


Weaving today is the integration, 
almost exclusively, of continuous and 
flexible warp and weft elements, as 
opposed to short, rigid or semi-rigid 
elements. Short natural fibers are 
spun into continuous yarns, while 
man-made fibers are manufactured 
into continuous filaments, or into 
“staple” spun into yarn. Continuous 
flexible yarns have made the modern 
handloom and powerloom possible 
(the powerloom was not needed nor 
invented until a large supply of con- 
tinuous flexible material was avail- 
able), and have determined the form 
of modern textiles. 

That the modern loom is predicated 
upon the use of continuous flexible 
elements is immediately apparent 
when short, rigid elements are woven. 
Many refinements of the modern 
loom are either unnecessary or dis- 
advantageous, while manipulatory 
techniques to supplement the action 
of the loom, are frequently required. 
The results of weaving with short, 
rigid elements are more akin to the 
weaving accomplished at the dawn of 
history and by aboriginal peoples than 
to the complex damasks, brocades 
and other products of a modern loom. 

Screens and mats are the contem- 
porary woven objects which most 
often employ short, rigid elements. 
Unlike draperies and _ upholsteries, 
screens must usually be rigid or semi- 
rigid to fulfill their functions in in- 
teriors. Screens which are woven 
flexible must be stretched taut by 
frames or other devices; those which 
are woven rigid or semi-rigid achieve 
this character through the rigidity of 
the woven structural elements. 

Rigid natural materials are used in 
weaving more or less as they occur 
in nature. They may be shredded, 
decorticated, split, or sawed; yet they 
do not undergo a change comparable 
to the transformation of a flax plant 
into linen yarn, or even of a cocoon 
into silk thread. The character of 
each material, as it occurs in nature, 
remains and determines the struc- 
tural organization of the finished 
product. For this reason screenings 
frequently have a natural, almost 
rustic, look. When these natural ma- 
terials are combined with yarns, 
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especially those of man-made fibers, 
the contrast of materials is extremely 
marked. Because of the frank decla- 
ration of the nature of materials, 
screenings are especially appropriate 
to contemporary interiors where the 
character of each architectural-struc- 
tural material is asserted in relation 
to the function it performs. 

The rigidity of bamboo, doweling, 
and wooden slats, obviously limits 
them to use as weft elements on the 
loom. The flexibility of raffia and 
grasslike fibers adapts them to use as 
warp; yet their length as warp ele- 








ae widen 


ments is largely determined by the 
length of their natural growth, for 
they lack cohesiveness and cannot 
easily be spun. Some flexible fibers 
which lack will twist 
into cordage, but the result is un- 
suited for warping a loom. Other 
fibers can be knotted to form lengthy 
warp elements, as evidenced by raffia 
and abaca matting imported and on 
the market today, but the succession 
of knots is extremely awkward on a 
modern handloom equipped with a 
conventional reed. The contemporary 
weaver is not attracted by this use 
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Above. Figure 3. A Japanese blind of finely-split bamboo with twined warp. 
The nodes are arranged in chevron patterns. The four edges of the screen 
are covered with silk brocade, while vertical. stripes of brocade are applied 
to the front surface. The delicate pattern and texture of the silk fabric are 
in marked contrast to the dry, natural-colored bamboo. 

Below. Figure 2. The bamboo nodes are arranged to form short vertical lines, 
which tend to define or at least imply rectangular forms over the surface of 


the blind. 
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Above. Figure 1. Twined warp 
threads. 

Left. Figure 6. A continuous flexible 
element is alternated with the short 
rigid elements, as weft. 

Figure 7. A weft is brought around 
the edge warp thread and back into 
the open shed. 

Figure 9. End of each weft is brought 
back into the weaving with the fol- 
lowing weft. 


of materials requiring such patience, 
time, and specialized skill, and neces- 
sitating adjustments to the loom, 
when through careful designing he 
can employ these materials while cir- 
cumventing their limitations. For 
most weaving, raffia and the grass- 
like fibers are therefore also limited 
to use as weft. 

Frequently in the weaving of up- 
holsteries and draperies, certain 
yarns are limited to use as weft be- 
cause of their inability to withstand 
tension or the friction from the 
movement of the harnesses and beater, 
but these yarns are usually incorpor- 
ated as wefts into warps of similar, 
although more durable, yarns. With 
screenings, the distinctive materials 
are generally limited to use as weft, 
and the weaver is compelled to inte- 
grate them into radically different 
warp elements. Short, rigid or semi- 
rigid wefts of bamboo, raffia, reeds, 
and grasses are incorporated into 
warps of cotton, wool, and rayon. 
This partially accounts for the num- 
erous horizontal or vertical stripes in 
screenings, rather than the all-over 
textural effects which have become 
characteristic of contemporary weav- 
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ing. 

When both warp and weft are 
flexible, a mutual give occurs in the 
weaving; the shape of each indivi- 
dual yarn is modified. The extent of 
this modification is clear upon ex- 
amination of an unraveled warp or 
weft element. But when the weft is 
rigid, the warp does all the adjusting 
—the warp makes all the depthwise 
movement. At each intersection of 
warp and weft, the weft remains in- 
transigently the same, while the warp 
perceptably moves and shortens. The 
form of an unraveled strip of bamboo 
is identical to its form before weav- 
ing. 

As a result of this lack of interplay 
between warp and weft, the warp 
shortens markedly in the weaving and 
must be wound sufficiently long. 
Also, the relatively smooth wefts 
tend to slide or move in the warp 
even after they have been apparently 
securely woven. While on the loom 
the weaving may seem secure; off the 
loom, when the warp tension has been 
released, the screening may disinte- 
grate or lose its desired form. 

In most of the imported and com- 
mercial blinds, the weft is held firm 
by a twined, rather than a conven- 
tional woven warp. Two warp ele- 
ments twist around each other, with 
a weft locked within each twist 
(Figure 1). This manipulation of the 
warp threads holds the weft firmly in 
position. Such twining of the warps 
can be rapidly accomplished by hand 
on a loom when a minimum number 
of warps is used. The heddles and 
harnesses are dispensed with. Each 
pair of twined warps moves together 
through a single dent of the reed. As 
the work progresses, the yet unused 
warp becomes twisted, and some pro- 
vision must be made in the design 
of the screen for reversing the direc- 
tion of the twist. Otherwise, the 
method of fastening the warps to the 
warp beam must allow for conveni- 
ent untwisting. The positive advan- 
tage of this twining technique is that 
a minimum number of warps holds 
the wefts very firmly in place. Fur- 
thermore, such screens can be con- 
structed without the use of a loom. 

When ordinary weaving is em- 
ployed, the warp yarn, through its 
elasticity and texture, is relied upon 
to grip the weft and hold it in place. 
Careful selection of warp fibers is of 
prime importance. Firm beating of a 
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Above. Figure 5. 
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A screen of Japanese reeds by Ed Rossbach. These reeds 


are hard and smooth, permitting spaced warp threads to drift outward when 
the loom tension is released. In this screen the drifting warps are pulled 
back into position and held firm by occasional groups of textured yarn wefts. 
The result is a slight scalloping effect along the selvages. 

Below Figure 4. An imported blind with twined warp. The bamboo nodes 
are scattered irregularly over the surface. 


weave (such as plain weave) em- 
ploying a maximum number of inter- 
sections, is desirable for holding the 
weft in place. Insertion of a shot or 
more of flexible weft between the 
rigid elements tends to stabilize the 
structure. Warps in densely sleyed 
groups alternated with open spaces 
hold the weft more firmly than would 
the same number of warps evenly 
distributed across the width of the 
screen. 


When rigid elements are employed 
as wefts, no need exists for continu- 
ously supporting them. The imported 
bamboo blinds demonstrate the mini- 
mum in warp: only two warp threads 
occur every four or five inches, so 
that the warp for a blind three feet 
wide consists of only about twenty 
threads. This minimum is structural- 
ly possible because of the strength 
and rigidity of the weft elements ; be- 
cause the hard-spun cotton warp 1s 
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Figure 8. A raffia screen with spaced warp of flax. The gauze technique em- 
ployed at irregular intervals forms random openings in the weft and prevents 
the sparse warps from drifting too far out of position. Areas of denser warp 
in plain weave provide more orderly passages. Against strong sunlight the 
screen is a plane of transluscent raffia with almost torn openings, across 
which moves a pattern of curving opaque lines formed by the gauze. The 
individual shots of raffia weft are folded back to form a fringe within the 


hody of the screen. 


strong enough to bear the weight of 
the bamboo; and because the twining 
technique prevents the isolated pairs 
of warps from separating or drifting 
out of position. Such a sparse warp 
woven in the ordinary way would be 
impractical. With ordinary weaving 
of rigid wefts, more warps are neces- 
sary, but only a fraction of the num- 
ber which are required adequately 
to support flexible wefts. 

The grouped and twined warps of 
the commercial blinds create delicate 
and precise lines across the simple 
plane created by the bamboo wefts. 
The economy of means and materials 
offers distinct aesthetic satisfaction. 
In certain screens of this variety the 
surface is enriched by a careful lin- 
ing-up of the nodes of the split bam- 
boo, so that all the splits obtained 
from a single bamboo stem appear 
side by side in the screen, with their 
identical distribution of nodes (Fig- 
ure 2). Short snatches of sculptur- 
esque lines, related in length to the 
circumference of the original bam- 
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hoo stalk, appear parallel to the warp, 
and cast subtle shadows. These im- 
plied lines reinforce the vertical pat- 
tern of the warp, and counteract the 
strong horizontal movement of the 
wefts. In other screens, for decorative 
effect, the various splits of an indivi- 
dual stem are arranged to form diag- 
onal and chevron patterns (Figure 
3). These line patterns created out of 
the arranged nodes complicate the 
surface without changing the struc- 
ture and without introducing new 
colors or materials. They also empha- 
size the three-dimensional, bas-relief 
quality of the screen. 

When the nodes are not so ar- 
ranged, they appear in scattered dis- 
order over the surface, creating an 
all-over texture rather than a line 
pattern (Figure 4). They are more 
casual and less demanding in an in- 
terior than the formally arranged 
nodes, to the same degree that a sim- 
ple texture is less demanding than a 
large patterned surface. Whether the 
screen is to be a focal point in the 


interior, or whether it is to take its 
place, along with wood, brick, and 
glass, to establish large texture areas, 
must be considered. A blind which is 
beautiful in a single panel is not 
necessarily as beautiful repeated over 
a large area. 

Dowels and wooden slats lack the 
irregular textural interest of the 
nodes. The precision and orderly ar- 
rangement of relatively identical 
elements can give blinds woven of 
these materials a refined, formal, 
machine-like and rigid appearance. 
Yet such screens, although they are 
relatively precise and regular, seem 
infinitely varied when compared with 
Venetian blinds. Interest comes from 
the slight irregularities of growth or 
the slight warping of the wood. The 
open spaces between the approxi- 
mately parallel strips form irregular 
shapes of considerable interest, ap- 
parent when the screens are against 
the light. 

Selvages are a special problem in 
weaving with rigid and unspun ma- 
terials. When no weft is more than 
a single shot which does not return, 
the edge warps tend to move outward 
and even to slip over the ends of the 
weft elements. This difficulty can be 
partially overcome by allowing gen- 
erous extensions of weft beyond the 
edge warps. (Figure 5) Sometimes 
the precision of a screen is marred 
by even a slight outward drifting of 
the selvage threads. Then the edge 
warps can be twined to lock them 
permanently in position. The simplest 
solution is to introduce a spun fiber 
as a weft element, allowing it to 
travel as an independent or as a sup- 
plemental weft (Figure 6). 

If short lengths of a flexible fiber 
such as raffia are employed without 
an additional spun weft, the short 
wefts, at regular intervals (perhaps 
every fourth or sixth weft) can be 
brought around the edge warp thread 
and back into the open shed (Figure 
7). Or all of these short elements 
can be brought back into the weav- 
ing, with the ends cut off close to the 
weaving, or left as a fringe occurring 
in the interior of the screen (Figure 
8). Or the ends of a short weft can 
be brought back into the weaving 
with the second or third weft follow- 
ing, rather than in its own shed 
(Figure 9). Decorative selvages 
which are not superstructural attach- 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Emphasis on 
Handwoven Fabrics 
in the 
Architect’s Design 


Probably not since the Crusaders 
brought back the rich tapestries and 
rugs of the Near East to embellish 
their cold stone castles have textiles 
played such an important part in 
architectural and interior design. 
This is true not only of domestic 
architecture but of business and in- 
dustrial structures as well. Millions 
are now being spent by trade and in- 
dustry for buildings which are not 
only functional but also aesthetically 
pleasing and millions more for fur- 
nishings provided, not by the mass 
production industries, but by indi- 
vidual artist-craftsmen, commissioned 
by architects, interior designers, and 
decorators. Almost gone are the days 
when factories and warehouses were 
blots on the landscape and their in- 
teriors as utilitarian as a coal shute. 

Fabrics by Dorothy Liebes, Abbie 
Blum, Pola Stout, Anne and Greta 
Franke, Jack Lenor Larsen, Isabel 
Scott, Emily Belding, Lili Blumenau, 
Boris Kroll, the Grace Ritchey Clarke 
Studios, Henning Watterston, and 
many others have been used not only 
in interiors of corporation offices, 
banks, and other business buildings, 
but also in hotels, steamships, air- 
planes, private railway cars, Rolls 
Royces, and showrooms for mass 
production industries, as well as in 
many public buildings, such as the 
United Nations. 

Ecclesiastical architects also are 
placing increased emphasis on hand- 
woven textiles, designed in the 
proper liturgical context, as witness 
the work of the Talbots of Philadel- 
phia and Robert Frederic Heartz of 
New Hampshire as only two ex- 
amples. 


Above: Larsen showroom on East 
58th Street, New York. 

“Camomile,” powerloomed Larsen 
fabric from the handwoven texture 
called “Caramel.” Woven of heavy 
Oregon linen, celanese, viscose, Fiber 
E, and metallics, in pastel colors. Dif- 
ficult for power looming because of 
extremely heavy yarns. It can also be 
piece dyed. 
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Because of the demand for unique 
textiles, or a textile produced only in 
limited yardage, several of the 
weavers mentioned are now offering 
a limited amount of powerloomed 
fabrics from their own designs under 
their own names. With these power 
woven fabrics, often produced for 
only one client, a distinctive interior 
can be developed at a lower cost. 

The emergence of handwoven tex- 
tiles as a major factor in interior de- 
sign is still so new that no one has 
done much analyzing as to the rea- 
sons back of it. One at least holds 
good for two current trends in build- 
ing. Textiles are almost the only 
flexible element left in interior design, 
what with the prevalence of “built- 
ins” in mass-produced single family 
houses and in great multiple-family 
developments for both rich and poor. 

Textiles can add individuality to 
any interior and, what is more, are 
movable if family or business sudden- 
ly must change location. They can be 
woven to the owner’s own ideas of 
design and color, and have many 
practical aspects not found in paint- 
ing and sculpture or in other crafts, 
when decorative elements are con- 
sidered. 

Glass walls, both in homes and of- 
fice buildings, called for something 
which would offer protection against 
too much light as well as curious 
neighbors and the handweavers were 
forthcoming with casement cloth. 
Floor areas no longer conform to 
former standard sizes and architects 
often call in the rug weaver when 
they begin to plan the home. Room 
dividers have been found useful 
where traditional interior walls are 
lacking. 

Textiles are not only a decorative 
and a practical element in interior 
design, but economical as well. Hotels 
have found that room dividers, woven 


Reading down. ‘““Kidmist,”’ goat hair 
on natural cotton warp. Can be 
bleached white and used either alone 
or as a base for printed designs. 

“Spindrift,” upholstery fabric frost- 
ed with lustrous slub yarn and shot 
with restrained gunmetal Metlon. 
Mohair, cotton, and jute produce a 
sturdy fabric. 

Something new in blinds is the 
Larsen checkerboard in all-over pat- 
terned effect. Completely opaque, this 
example is woven of peppermint pink 
yarns. Woven in green on green, it 
has been used as a floor covering in 
other materials. 
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with bamboo and similar materials, 
can transform a large ballroom into 
several conference or show rooms 
and greatly increase its usefulness 
not to mention its financial return. 
Drapery fabrics of proper weight can 
take the place of awkward doors; can 
conceal built in shelves and coinci- 
dentally set a decorative note for the 
room. In remodeling old houses, or 
creating more attractive interiors for 
business buildings, textiles have a 
thousand uses which will cost far less 
than structural alteration. 

There may be another reason why 
business and industrial magnates are 
giving so much attention to handsome 
offices, according to Jack Lenor Lar- 
sen, who has a considerable number of 
such commissions. The modern busi- 
ness executive ncw spends more time 
in his office than anywhere else, and 
he has decided to have it as comfor- 
table and decorative as_ possible. 
Hence handwoven rugs, handwoven 
casements, colorful window blinds 
and screens, handwoven upholstery 
on handmade chairs appear with a 
painting or two or a piece of sculp- 
ture, modern or traditional. 

It might be also that the business 
executive now has more actual room 
of his own in his office than in his 
home, what with the abandonment of 
town houses and the relentless cutting 
down of the sizes of apartments even 
in the highest rent areas. 


Larsen fabrics for business in- 
teriors usually employ both hand- 
woven and power woven de- 


signs, in an integrated scheme. He 
now has some printed fabrics, design- 
ed for use with both the woven lines. 
Strong weaves, with the variety of 
yarns for which he has_ become 
known, in a widely varying range of 
colors, smooth surfaces in a “tailor- 
ed” effect, and handsome darker 
shades mark some of the new fabrics. 

Metallics appear in several of these 
new designs, including a number se- 
lected for the January, 1955, Good 
Design show. How are metallics now 
used in these fabrics for houses and 
industrial interiors? “There are two 
applications,” Larsen says, “of metal- 
lic in fabric. One is the imitation gold 
or tinsel aspect, which is decorative 
rather than structural in approach, 
very often tending to have no proper 
relationship to the yarns or construc- 
tion of the fabric and very often like 
embroidery. The metal could be re- 
moved from the fabric without im- 
pairing the durability or the effect— 
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in other words, it is something added 
to an already existing design. The 
other approach uses colored protect- 
ed aluminum as an integral part of 
fabric construction. It is related in 
color to the other yarns of the fabric ; 
it is a part of the textural play of 
yarns that go into the fabric and it 
is married to the weave itself. This 
type of metallic weave probably will 
never be dated. Proof lies in the fact 
that we have never had an aluminum 
yarn before, let alone a pliable pro- 
tected one. The concept of its being 
aluminum and not gold, or mock- 
gold, is important. In a fabric of 
orange yarns, bronze or gold would 
be used; in a black fabric, black or 

















Left, “Ginger Weave,” first of Lar- 
sen “herb and spice” collection em- 
ploying colors of the plants and seeds. 
A tightly woven upholstery fabric of 
yarn dyed linen, viscose, cotton and 
Metlon guimpe. Produced in 36 iri- 
descent color combinations. Right, 
Striped linen. A sheer casement of 
tightly woven stripes with sheer areas 
of slub linen, firmly held in place with 
fine black warp. In black on white, 
white on white, and white on natural. 
Good Design, 1953. 

Below 
22nd_ Street, 
workroom. 


Former showroom on East 
New York, now the 
Fabrics shown have been 
produced in the last five years. 
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Top. Remoulade, handwoven fab- 
ric without a repeat, extravagantly 
patterned. Serves as a bridge fabric 
in a room to relate colors. Example 
shown here is in five shades of yel- 
low, three tints of yellow-green, plus 
mustards, whites, and clove brown. 
Also done in a variety of shades, in- 
cluding rich reds, blues, and purples 
in combination. Uses 70 different 
yarns, including metallics, each of dtf- 
ferent texture and tone. One of 16 
Larsen fabrics tn 1955 Good Design. 

Left. Horse cloth, strong fabric of 
wool, linen, goat hair, and cotton, 
blended to produce a 3-dimensional 
cloth. Right, Tarragon, mate to Gin- 
ger Weave, combines wool with lus- 
trous viscose and linen. The sturdy 
yarns in rich, quiet colors produce a 
firm, durable weave in_ textured 
stripes. Both in Good Design 1955. 
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brown, or gun metal; in a blue fabric, 
blue or green. Perhaps even more im- 
portant is the value relationship of 
the metal to the rest of the fabric. As 
metallic varies greatly in texture from 
other yarns, it is imperative that it be 
related in color or value, and to 
realize that a little metallic in a dark 
fabric will pop out and lose its identi- 
ty with the weave. 

“The dull aluminum yarns which 
are now available, are very much 
easier to work with as a rule. I have 
taken great pleasure in using the 
whites and black metals. Recently I’m 
using Metlon ceramic colors as well, 
with yarns of subdued colors. Soon, 
we will be seeing metallic yarns in 
which several colors are available on 
one yarn. These will be of two sorts: 
one will be two separate yarns twist- 
ed together for irridescence, the other 


will be one yarn with a variegated 
effect. I hope that these variegated 
yarns will be of colors that relate in 
chroma and value. 


“T feel that greater use should be 
made of the soutaches, braids, and 
gimps, especially the gimps, with 
their strength and texture interest. 

Mr. Larsen’s largest commission 
at present is for fabrics for the new 
Ford Motor Company Administra- 
tion Center in Detroit. The architects 
are Skidmore, Owings, and Merrill. 

He also will provide all the fabrics 
for the home office of the National 
City Bank of New York, now under 
construction on the site of the Empire 
Theater. Many handweaves and 
blinds will be used. All fabrics for the 
new Fulton Street Bank in Brooklyn, 
New York, came from his looms. 
Several 30-foot tapestry panels were 
included in the commission. 

His broomcorn blinds are being 
used in the new Ritz Tower and up- 
holstery fabrics in Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s Taleisin East. Other com- 
missions range from fabrics for the 
Anheuser Busch private railway car 
to those for a church, with Pietro 
Selluski. 


Lace 

The first lace making is claimed by 
both Italy and Flanders and seem- 
ingly began in the early Sixteenth 
Century. From the known facts it is 
quite probable it started in both 
countries almost simultaneously, with 
the original needle point soon being 
superseded by bobbin lace. The au- 
thor gives the historical background 
of the development of lace in Den- 
mark with particular emphasis on the 
well known Tonder lace, and the 
book has been based on her extensive 
teaching experiences in this work. 
Stitch by stitch instruction for 12 
Tonder patterns is given with general 
directions for 21 additional patterns. 
Detail photographs of the finished 
work are given for each one and 33 
pricked patterns on stiff paper ac- 
company the book. Suggestions on 
how and where to use lace are given 
as well as directions for the wash- 
ing and preservation of lace. Com- 
plete text in both Danish and English. 


33 Tonder Laces by Meta Tonder. 
Printed in Denmark. Available at 
Museum Books, New York 17. 7 
by 10, 112 pages, illustrated, 33 
pricked patterns. $7.50. 
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Prescription or 


W eaving 


by BETTY ANDERSON 


How Florida ramie figured in the 
rehabilitation of a Florida State Uni- 
versity graduate student provided 
the theme for a near-tragic story 
with a happy ending. 

The prelude took place in March, 


1952, when the graduate work of 
Ruth Jelks, an attractive young 


Florida schoo! teacher, inter- 
rupted by an attack of encephalitis. 
She was working for a master’s de- 
gree in arts education, primarily to 
find practical weaving materials for 
her Venice, Florida school children. 
Ramie was one of the main 


Was 


Florida 
fibers she was experimenting with at 
the time she was stricken. 

During the months of her illness, 
she concentrated on out 
weaving designs in her mind. That 
is all she remembers of her blackest 
hours. 

When the brain finally 
burnt itself out, the victim was left 


physically weakened and had to be- 


working 


fever 


gin life again. To resume her weav- 
ing seemed to be her one wish. 
Dr. Doak S. Campbell, president 
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Detail of ramie tablecloth, in bron- 
son lace y 


weave, 68/2 ramie 
sleyed 36 to inch. 


yarns, 


of FSU at Tallahassee, took a per- 
sonal interest in the case, and made 
arrangements for the convalescent’s 
return to the university as a special 
student. 

When Miss Jelks re-entered FSU 
in the fall of 1952, she could scarce- 
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ly walk, and stuttered when she tried 
to talk. Her reading and 
retarded, although 

taught for 


writing 
she had 
Florida 
was 


were 
seven years in 
But 


Her 


elementary schools. she 


determined to weave. progress 


was slow at first because all of her 


movements were difficult and awk- 
ward. 

‘To me a loom can talk,” she 
said in explaining how she never 
felt lost or lonely when weaving 


\mong_ her campus friends, 
hoth faculty and students, there was 


always someone at hand to give her 


many 


the right bit of encouragement, but 
never pity. 
Dr. Hilda Tinney, a 
selor, practically adopted Miss Jelks 
arranged their lives so that they 
shared an apartment. The counselor 


FSU coun- 


gave the student all the kindness one 
human being can give another, but 
never pitv. The careful counseling 
was all directed at helping the girl 
help herself. 

Dr. Tinney found a_ part-time 
campus job for Miss Jelks. When 








Ruth Jelks, taking her ramie table- 
cloth off the loom 


the job had run its course, and “The 
she had 
known on campus, was making def- 
inite her Dr. 
Campbell helped her obtain a year’s 
scholarship from the New York Re 


Weaver,” as come to be 


progress at loom, 


search Foundation. 

As the student gained strength 
and confidence in herself and her 
weaving, she sought out Florida 


agricultural researchers and business 
men engaged in producing and pro 
cessing fiber producing plants. They 
were as enthusiastic about her work 
about theirs, 
sending her unusual 


and 
Florida 
materials for experimentations. 


as she was soon 


were 


Among fibers given her were 
kenaf, a species of hibiscus; san- 
sevieria, known in different South 


Florida localities as ‘“bow-string 
hemp”; snake plant or sword plant; 
sisal, which resembles the century 
plant and belongs to the same fam- 


ily; and ramie, which seems to grow 
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Reading down: 1. Ramie warp, kenaf 
and cotton weft. 2. Ramie warp, sisal 
weft. 3. Woven sanceveria fibers, 
sleyed 75 to the inch. 4. Ramie warp, 
sanceveria weft. 


best in this country in the Florida 
Everglades. 

Miss Jelks likes to work with 
ramie because it looks like linen, and 
is much stronger. Ramie also is ab- 
sorbent, and resists weather and salt 
water spray. 

A year ago she began work on a 
ramie tablecloth as a surprise gift to 
Dr. and Mrs. Campbell in apprecia- 
tion of all they have done for her. 
She abtained her processed ramie 
from Zellwood, Florida, and used a 
counter-balanced floor loom, the 
largest one in the FSU arts educa- 
tion department, for weaving the 
tablecloth. 





It measures 106” by 90”, and the 
wide middle panel has a Bronson 
lace design. 

“We shall always treasure the 
tablecloth because it is a ‘thing of 
beauty’ and because it means Ruth 
and her triumph to us”, Mrs. Camp- 
bell said in accepting the present. 

Miss Jelks has entirely recovered 
from her illness now. She had a 
one-woman show of her handicraft 
this fall in the university art gallery, 
and received a master’s degree in 
arts education at the January 1955 
commencement. 

Born in Savannah, Georgia, Miss 
Jelks is the daughter of a retired 
Baptist minister. Her parents, the 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Jelks, now 
live in Venice. Both she and her 
father did their undergraduate col- 
lege work at Mercer University in 
Macon. 
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Memorial Craft Center 


As a memorial for Mrs. Anna Gail 
Tucker, whose death occurred Sep- 
tember 30, 1954, the Altrusa organi- 
zation and the Weavers’ Guild of 
Orlando, Florida, have established 
The Gail Tucker Craft Center at 
907 North Mills Street. Mrs. Tuck- 
er, a charter member of both the Or- 
lando Guild and the Tropical Weav- 
ers Guild of Florida, had been active 
in planning a craft center for several 
years and a beginning was made on 
a small scale in 1953. She was vice- 
chairman of Altrusa at the time of 
her death. 

The new center was opened Octo- 
ber 16. Classes in weaving, ceramics, 
basketry, glass and finger painting, 
jewelry making and textile paintings 
are held daily. Mrs. A. I. Nietzel and 
Mrs. Claudia Cunningham are in- 
structors in weaving. Mrs. Josephine 
Reicken, president of the Weavers’ 
Guild, operates a gift shop at the 
same address where articles made by 
students and other handcraft are sold. 

Mrs. Tucker was a draftsman in 
the true sense of the word. Although 
weaving was her main interest, she 
was also skillful in other crafts and 
hobbies. While attending Coe College 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, she studied 
jewelry making and design with 
Grant Wood. When Miss Veva Carr 
started weaving classes in Orlando in 
1942, Mrs. Tucker was one of her 
first students. Also in that year she 
won first prize on a ramie table cloth 





Honors Florida Weaver 


at the Florida Craftsman Exhibit. 

Although she was by vocation a 
librarian and had held positions in 
Davenport, Iowa, New York, and 
Orlando, she always devoted much 
time to crafts. Her home was a lesson 
to all weavers, furnished as it was 
with handwoven draperies, uphol- 
stery, linens, and staircarpeting. Her 
handwoven suits and coats attracted 
much favorable attention, finished as 
they were with hand carved buttons 
of rhododendron, grapefruit and 
other exodic woods and with hand 
wrought metal buckles. 


Spinning was another of Mrs. 
Tucker’s interests and she used her 
own handspun yarn for many of her 
fine clothing fabrics. She experi- 
mented extensively with the spinning 
of native fibers as well as wool, linen, 
cotton, and ramie. She also taught 
others to spin and weave. Probably 
the most notable of these is Ruth 
Jelks of Tallahassee who is doing such 
remarkable things with Florida fibers. 

Mrs. Tucker is survived by her 
husband, Lloyd R. Tucker, a daugh- 
ter, Ruth Ann, and other relatives. 

Mrs. Tucker’s death is a loss not 
only to Florida weavers but to others 
who had met her in her travels, in- 
cluding the editor of this magazine 
who had several interesting talks with 
her about the new craft center at the 
Craftsman’s Fair at Asheville, North 
Carolina, last summer. 
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Teaching the Blind 
to Weave 
by EILEEN BRADFORD 


When | from 
accept a job teaching the blind to 


came England to 
weave, I had had no previous ex- 
perience of working with handicap- 
ped people, and had not known per- 
sonally anyone who was blind. It 
was arranged for me to have two 
weeks before the classes opened, to 
get the ready for the stu- 
dents, and during that time I did as 
much as I could with my eyes shut 
in order to try and get an idea of 
the difficulties that a blind 
has to overcome, bearing in mind 
that I had the advantage of knowing 
what the objects were like that | 
had to handle. There is an institu- 
tion for the blind where the pros- 
pective through the 
course blindfolded, and I think this 
is a very good plan. 


low 11S 


person 


teachers go 


It is necessary for anyone who is 
undertake this type of 
teaching, to have an inner convic- 
tion that the student, in spite of the 
handicap, can become a_ proficient 
weaver, and to be able to transmit 
that belief. Of course there are al- 
ways the few exceptions, and they 
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going to 


detected. But the 
dent should be made to realize that, 
whether sighted or blind, it 
time and patience to become a good 


can be 


soon stu- 


takes 


craftsman. 

A few of my pupils had been 
blind for years, but mostly 
they had just recently gone blind 
or were gradually losing their sight. 

I found it best to start work on a 
table loom, and let the student get 
an over-all picture by guiding the 
hands over the loom while describ- 
ing the relationship of the pedals to 
the shafts, and the way in which the 
threads come from the warp beam 
through the heddles and reed to the 
cloth beam, explaining that it is the 


some 





Miss Bradford, standing, and a blind 
pupil. 

sequence in which the threads are 
threaded through the heddles and 
the lifting of the shafts that makes 
the pattern. 

When showing how to use the 
shuttle, take hold of it yourself, then 
make the student place one hand 
over yours in approximately the 
same position, and the other hand 
at the side of the warp, crooking 
the first two fingers into the shed 
where the shuttle is to enter. Then 
throw the shuttle. In this way the 
student will sense the movement re- 
quired for the whole operation. If 
the shuttle is allowed to rest on the 
lower warp threads it will act as a 
guide, and help the student to throw 
the shuttle straight. 

In most the blind student 
will want to have the whole process 
and result explained right at the be- 
ginning, but this will only 
confusing as each movement has to 


Cases 


pré ve 


Fabrics woven by Miss Bradford 
Top, left, curtain material, below 
stole. Center, stole exhibited al 
Florence, Italy. Right, decorative 
hanging for Fashion Salon, Exhibited 
at Klorence, 1949. 
be memorized, and in the long run 
more will be learned faster and with 
strain, if 
stage at a time. In this way a picture 


less you only take one 
of the whole process will gradually 
eTOW. 

The blind are understandably nerv- 
for it must be remembered 
they not only have to rely on their 
memories to do everything, but they 
have to commit new experiences to 


ous, 


memory as well; an occasional re- 
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minder to “take it easy” and relax 
will help to relieve the strain. 
Mastering this first stage will take 
a little time, and it is advisable for 
the student to start working for 
short periods, and to increase the 
time only when familiarity has re- 
duced the tension. The monotony of 
the tabby pedalling can, after a 
while, be broken by introducing two 
and two twill to be followed by the 
herring-bone, finally progressing to 
more involved patterns. It is as well 
to train the weaver to produce ef- 
fective work without too much fussy 
design, and to concentrate more on 
textures which are easier for them 
to “see.” If they have been sighted 
and remember colours, encourage 
them to make their own color ar- 
rangements. Some of the best weav- 
ing is the simplest in design and 
colour. From the very beginning al- 
ways insist on a good selvage, and 
as soon as possible let the student 
make a complete article such as place 


, 


mats or hand towels, because this 
will stimulate interest and give a 


feeling of achievement. 

When the quality of work is good 
and the student 
smooth rhythm of working, change 
from the table to the foot-power 
loom, to a wider warp, and vary the 


has acquired a 


weight of the yarns. In most cases 
there is very little difficulty in mak- 
ing this change. Spool-winding can 
be learned from the beginning, but 
warping and threading-up should be 
left until the student no longer suf- 
fers tension from work at the loom. 

There are different ways of put- 
ting a warp onto a loom. I person- 


Left and right, car rugs of wool. Center, tweed coating, accents of light slub 


yarn. These are 
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ally have found the quickest way is 
to raddle the warp, wind it onto the 
beam, and then do the threading. 
This is the way I taught my stu- 
dents, for the cross-sticks make it 
easier for them to select each thread, 
and to bring it through the heddles. 
The reeding is the most difficult 
hurdle to overcome because it is so 
easy to miss a dent. Get the student 
to feel the dents with a finger-nail, 
widening it slightly with a little pres- 
sure, and insert the hook by the 
finger-nail. When the hook is in 
position the thread can be brought 
to it and drawn through. 

This operation does require a lot 
of concentration and patience. I have 
since learnt that Mrs. Maureen Lees 
of Birkenhead, England, has _in- 
vented a reed threader which she 
uses, and it is now being tested by 


St. Dunstan’s, an organization for 


blinded ex-servicemen in England. 


The threader would simplify things. 





typical of the fabrics Miss Bradford exhibited in London 


Give the student the opportunity 
to work with yarns of a different 
weight, so that he can learn the dif- 
ferent pressures in beating, and 
variations in throwing the shuttle. 
Also encourage them to make sug- 
gestions as to colour and designs. 

The last point I would like to 
make, concerns the atmosphere in 
which the students are to work. The 
world of the blind is a world of con- 
flicting sounds and unforseeable ac- 
cidents, big and little. These are the 
things which give a sense of in- 
security that creates high nervous 
tension. It is therefore important to 
make the weaving studio a place 
where much of this can be left out- 
side the door. Let it be tranquil, and 
happy, making light, or even joking 
over the many exasperations which 
are a weaver’s lot. The students must 
concentrate, so talking should be kept 
to a minimum, except for instructions 
and relaxation. 





Blind weavers at The Lighthouse. 


with the  teacher- 
student idea and stressed much more 
the fact that we were all fellow 
craftsmen, each contributing our 
own part to the finished article. | 
have a shockingly bad memory, and 
am poor at mental arithmetic, so the 
students relied on me to do the see- 
ing, but I in turn depended on their 
memories and ability to do quick 
mental calculations. In this way they 
came to realize that each person was 
like a piece of a jig-saw puzzle, for 
it took the pieces to make the whole. 


I dispensed 


I have just given the simple basic 
method which I found successful in 
my work, but the most important 
factor is the bond of human under- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The International 


Textile Exhibition 
by NOMA HARDIN 


Presenting handwoven and printed drapery, uphol- 
stery, and apparel fabrics and handwoven rugs, the 
twelfth International Textile Exhibition included 97 
pieces selected from 400 entries which were shown in 
November at the Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro. The Art Department of 
the college, the original sponsor of the show, was joined 
two years ago by the School of Home Economics when 
it was decided to make the exhibition a biennial. 

Fifty-five handweavers were represented. All entries 
were from the United States (22 states represented) ex- 
cept a few printed drapery and upholstery fabrics from 
Japan. Eighteen purchase awards totaling $1,725 were 
given. (Only awards for handwoven fabrics and rugs 
are listed in this article). 

Entries were judged by Miss Marianne Strengell, 
director of the weaving department of the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. Selections 
were made on the basis originally adopted for this ex- 
hibition—excellence of quality. Although there was no 
isolated merit of rarity in any one fabric, all played 
their alloted parts in the installed design. Since gallery 
facilities were limited to the display of only some 100 
pieces, it was believed that a similarity of pieces justi- 
fied the judge in eliminating otherwise excellent work. 

The woven fabrics excelled the prints in craftsman- 
ship in most instances and constituted approximately 
two-thirds of the exhibition, an effective balance of dis- 
tribution. 

The woven rugs employed the usual yarns and not too 
much imagination in their use with the exception of the 
prize winners. The rug to receive the first award, by 
Hella Skowronski of Bellevue, Washington, had a linen 
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Above: First award, woven ruqs, Hella Skowronski. 


Below: Second award, woven ruqs, Ed Rosshach. 


warp of rich burnt gold or ochre, and a filler of dark 
sparrow-brown flossa, the same gold linen as the warp, 
and one-quarter inch strips of the pelt of Hereford calf 
or paint pony, all used in pleasing horizontal stripes. 

The second award was given to Ed Rossbach of 
Berkeley, California. His entry was woven with warp 
of jute arranged in stripes of cream-beige and _ beige- 
brown and a rayon filler woven in reversible stripes on 
top and bottom of rug. 

Third award went to Ida Dean Grae of San Francis*o, 
who wove her rug of black and a white linen in warp 
and weft. The black of the filler is composed of between 


Left: Third award, woven rugs, [da Dean Grae. 
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Above: First award, woven drapery, Ruben Eshkanian. 
Below: Second award, woven drapery, Emma Ramos. 
25 and 30 strands of linen in the same shed, thus creat- 
ing a magnified overshot pattern in a slightly sculptured 
effect. 

The following won awards for woven clothing 
fabrics: first, Jack Lenor Larsen, New York: second, 
Noma Hardin, third, Helen Beecher, 
Carmel, California. Doris McMullen Justema, Mount 
Angel, Oregon, was given an honorable mention. The 
first place fabric of this group had a warp of silk, mo- 
hair, and rabbit of natural, black-brown and yellow- 
ginger arranged in indefinite repeats with a wool and 


Greensboro: 


worsted filler of ecru and fine gray, giving a rugged 


Third woven Melvin 


Right : 
Rebhan. 
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award, drapery, Peter 


textured good look without the confetti-like nub. The 
second, with a silk and wool warp of white woven with 
the same white silk in the filler is a subtle, lightly frosted 
striped fabric of pleasing softness. The third, with a 
warp of natural camel hair and a filler of soft wool of 
heather color mixture gave the whole fabric an early 
autumn brown tone of fleecy softness. 

Ruben Eshkanian of New York won first place for 
woven drapery; Emma Ramos of Milwaukee second; 
Melvin Peter Rebhan, Washington, D. C. third. Jack 
Lenor Larsen of New York and Ella S. Bolster of 
Washington, D. C. received honorable mention. Ap- 
parently drapery was the favorite division. The first 
choice was a screen, a warp of cotton in gray, cool 
brown boucle, white, and beige. The filler, composed of 
gray hardwood slats, bamboo strips and a black cotton 
yarn, converted the common elements of both into a 
beautiful translucent screen. The second is a textured 
fabric with a warp of fine ecru cotton in which dents 
have been skipped at regular intervals to give a different 
textural quality both in appearance and in feel. It was 
woven with a natural cotton novelty and a shiny white 
rayon filler. The third fabric was a striking plaid of 
textured white obtained through the use of a plain white 
cotton, a novelty off-white rayon and a silver metallic 
thread, with the same yarns used as the filler. 

Awards for woven upholstery went to Cicely Fidler 
Bruner, Columbus, Ohio, first; Jack Lenor Larsen, 
second, and Noma Hardin, third. Joy Lind Noble, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, received honorable mention. 

The woven upholstery fabrics thrilled the furniture- 
minded people of the North Carolina furniture manufac- 
turing area. The first place piece was created by using 
a warp of cotton and linen in varying tones of natural, 
gray, black and gold with a filler of novelty light and 
dark viscose and a natural jute. The second, a gay plaid 
with warp of a black and a white cotton and viscose, had 
a wool filler of orange, mustard yellow, and magenta 
or fuchsia. The third was made from a warp of white 
silk and a filler of white silk, gray linen and a natural 
linen boucle, the two linen threads woven as one. 

The exhibition had variety in colors, weights, finishes 
and patterns of fabrics and also harmony through the 
organization of the display. There were fabrics with 
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veign., color and texture ; also those with a more delicate 
finish for the “hand”—soft, light, and misty and gossa- 
mer. There were handsome contrasts in yarns. The entire 
gamut seemed to be present, represented with wool, silk, 
cotton, camel hair, mohair, leather, linen, reeds, hemp, 
jute, ramie, sisal, grass, bamboo, saran, wood strips, 
rayon, nylon, glass and metallic thread. The colors ex- 
tended to both ends of the visible spectrum, from ultra 
violet to infra red. Although the yarns and colors seem 
extensive the designers have presented few extreme 
fabrics in design and color effects; and have interpreted 
wearing and decorative fabrics in a contemporary way. 
These fabrics of the 1954 International Textile Exhi- 
bition are evidence of contemporary trends and _ poten- 
tial agents for better design for everybody. 

The following comment was made in judging the 
show: “The rugs were generally disappointing with the 
exception of the prize winners Frinted clothing 
fabrics few but excellent . . Woven drapery, an un- 
even group, many fabrics too sheer to be practical, ex- 
cept the ones utilizing leno, however some excellent 
pieces, tasteful in design and color and good in crafts- 
manship .... The printed drapery fabrics also an un- 
even group, too many academic modern and too much 
imagination in fabric colors Generally speaking 
the woven upholstery fabric division is a very good 
group of entries . The quality, color and design 
superior to the other divisions ... . variety in color and 
taste . and excellent craftsmanship.” 

Designers of printed fabrics should be more selective 
in the kinds of material on which the print is put. In 
many instances the design would be far better on a 
fabric with what the manufacturer calls a “good hand.” 
Too many prints are of harsh, stiff material inappropri- 
ate for real use. 

The present exhibition justifies the vision of the Art 
Department of the college, who, when the faculty or- 
ganized the first show in 1944, hoped to present more 
and better fabrics to the students by this means. 


A decade of growth and progress has extended the 
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Above: First award, woven upholstery, Cecily Fidler 
Bruner. 


Below: Third award, woven upholstery, Noma Hardin. 
interest from the college to many phases of the textile 
industry, to interior designers, textile designers, stylists, 
teachers, students of art, design, home economics, and 
other fields and to other consumers of fabrics. As one 
evidence of this interest, the Greensboro Library now 
displays a collection of textile books and periodicals of 
interest to laymen while the exhibition is on view. 

The next International Textile Exhibition will be 
held at the College in 1956. 


Miss Hardin, assistant professor of art at the Wom- 
an’s College of the University of North Carolina, is in 
charge of weaving classes. She helped to organize the 
International Textile Exhibition, the first of its kind in 
the United States. Prof. Gregory D. Ivy is head of the 
department. 


Left: Second award, woven Lenor 


Larsen. 


upholstery, Jack 
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Michigan Guilds 
Sponsor the 17th 


National Con ference 


The Detroit Handweavers Guild 
and the Michigan Weavers Guild 
were hostesses for the seventeenth 
annual session of the National Con- 
ference of Handweavers held in De- 
troit last August under the direction 

Mrs. Osma C. Gallinger of Crea- 
tive Crafts, East Berlin, Pennsyl- 
vania. Eighty weavers from 13 states, 
the District of Columbia and Canada 
were present, including four presi- 
dents of weaving guilds and mem- 
bers of 17 guilds. Mrs. Irwin Wolf, 
president of the Detroit Guild, and 
Mrs. Lydia K. Kolbe, president of 
the Michigan Guild, assisted in the 
preparation of the program. A loom 
was available for every student. 

Mrs. Mary M. Atwater served 
technical director and the staff in- 


cluded Dorothea Hulse of Los 


Angeles, president of the Southern 
California Handweavers Guild; Miss 
Florence E. House, New York; Mrs. 
Loraine Kessenich, expert spinner ; 
Mrs. Clara McNulty, bobbin lace 
teacher, who also gave a class in card 
weaving; Ellen Stevens, instructor in 
belt braiding and weaving. 

Sessions were held at International 
House where a special display of 
weaving and craft articles from all 
over the world was especially ar- 
ranged for the conference. Classes 
were held in the American room 
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Fabrics chosen : 
National Conference 


warp of nylon, 
spun and raw 


“Pussy % z villow * 
Nodes oF white 
the sponnirlag guilds by the weave 


which had draperies woven by mem- 
Handweavers 
(Continued on page 




























Detail of screen, described in text. 





Rug, “Pebbles and Sand,” by Elvira 
R. Ponkey, Michigan Weavers Guild. 
Warp, carpet warp; weft, hand-dyed 
chenille and cotton rug yarns chosen 
to represent sands of the beach, with 
everal weights of cotton yarns and 
metallics combined to indicate peb- 
bles. An original threading, combin 
ng imlay and tapestry weave. Zig sag 
arrangement of texture to indicate 
motion of the sea. Colors jrom the 
\ichigan shore. Weaving required 
150 hours. 
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SEND FOR CATALOG AND 
SAMPLE BOOK 
containing 12 sample color cards of lin- 
ens, cottons and wools— all for $1.00 
postpaid, which will be refunded on first 
order of $10. 











Looms 
Yarns 
tans W EAVING Supplies 


SUPPLY Ca 


3186 West Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles 19, California 




















the yarn depot, inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET « SAN FRANCISCO 2 
formerly dorothy liepes yarn dsEpot 























LILLIAN HJERT 
2635 29th Ave. West 
Seattle 99 Washington 














Rocky Mountain 
Handweaving Center 
Mrs. Wilma N. Widener 
Sheridan, Montana 
Instructions, Looms & Equipment 














AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Folders on request 


DOROTHEA M. ENGLEMAN 
2925 Alton Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 














HANDWEAVING CENTER 
FOR THE SOUTHWEST 
Looms, Yarns, Supplies, Instructions 
HOUSTON HOUSE 


2413 Driscoll Houston 19, Texas 
T. H. HEWITT, Designer, Colorist 














HAND WEAVING WORK SHOP 
RE-WEAVING AIR COOLED STUDIO 
AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 


THE LOOM AND SHUTTLE STUDIO 
THE HOUSE WITH THE PURPLE DOOR 


123 North Gaillard 
Baytown, Texas Phone 6947 














Leoms Accessories 
COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
Helen and Earl Slason 
5605 West 6lst Street 
Mission, Kansas 











* Hughes 


Now Available 
**LAMINETTE ”’ 


3 Ply in Colors 
Glittering Metallic ™ 
Non-Tarnishable “= 


May Be Washed or Dry Cleaned Tt 
Use for Warp or Weft ne 


(May also be used for knitting or crocheting) 








Sample Card on Request 


; FOR THE FIRST TIME 
We offer a SAMPLE KIT containing 7 of the season’s 
most fashionable colors including a combination. A 50 


yard tube of each. ONLY $4.95 POSTPAID. 
cd 
“LGK” Table Top Warping Reel 


2 Yards Around 
32 Inches High 


Made of Hard Wood Natural Wax Finish 
May Be Collapsed When Not In Use 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER $17.00 


PLUS SHIPPING 





Via Express—Shipping Weight 20 lbs. 


Golden | 











preferred 
throughout the years... 


ee 


LeclercLooms 








Famous Leclerc looms are available through 
Hughes Fawcett Inc. and their agents. 











DOLFE’S BARN 





LIBBIE CRAWFORD 
WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS 
AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS 
233 East Adams St. 
Kirkwood (St. Louis) 


Missouri 


306 Pleasant St. Oconomowoc, Wisc. MRS. A. I. NIETZEL 


Agent for Leclerc looms and Golden 5643 Kalmia Drive Orlando, Florida 
Rule products 


Threads—Weaving Equipment—Weaving Lessons WEAVING INSTRUCTION —} 
Open daily 9:00 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Tues. thru Sat. July Ist to Sept. Ist Agent for LeClere Looms and 
After Sept. Ist, Saturdays by appointment Golden Rule Products 





























Faweett, Ine. 


115 FRANKLIN STREET 
NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 












We import Linen Yarns and Threads, 
also Patons & Baldwins Woodpecker 
and Tweed Woolen Yarns, and Leclerc 
Looms. 

These can also be obtained from our 
various Agents whose advertisements 
appear on these pages. 
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These linen place mats woven on a simple 2-harness loom 
with 10/2 linen. Approximate material cost $1 each. 


Rule Produets * 
LUREX® 


the non-tarnishable metallic yarn, made only 
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by the Yarn Division of 
The Dobeckmun Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
New York: 250 West 57th Street 
Available through Hughes Fawcett, Inc. 








{ttention Teachers—-send us your name 
and address on a postcard so that we 
may recommend prospective pupils who 


may live in your vicinity. 














HANDWOVENS by 
Mildred Youman 
Weaving Workshop 
LECLERC LOOMS, BOOKS, EQUIPMENT 


North Street Medway, Massachusetts 


The Handcraft Shoppe 


23 Tokeneke Road 














Darien, Connecticut 














MODERN WEAVING STUDIO 
Elsie Frielinghaus 
164 Strathmore Drive, Rochester 16, N. Y. 
Tel. Charlotte 0915-J 


DESIGNING CUSTOM WEAVING 
INSTRUCTIONS LOOMS SUPPLIES 














Miss Heather G. Thorpe 
739 Best Street 
Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


Orders for looms, supplies, etc., 
promptly filled 














MARIA MUNDAL 
STUDIO 


5413 Fifth Avenue Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 
Hy 2-6953 














Frog Hollow Weaving Studio 
Colebrookdale Boyertown R. D. 2, Pa. 
Looms, Yarns, Supplies 
Instructions—Special Help and Advice 
to Physically Handicapped Persons 
Mrs. Esther R. Plank Boyertown 7-8977 














Mrs. Alice Stuart 
181 Woodland Avenue 
Verona, N. J. 


Looms 


Supplies Instructions 














MRS. WARREN R. RUDY 
18913 Mitchell Ave., Rocky River 16 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Agent for LeClerc Looms & Equipment 
Weaving Supplies, threads, books. 
Hand Wovens made to order 
Private instructions 

















olas Costuen Studies 


Hand Weavers Work Basket 2150 S. Telegraph Rd. Pontiac, Mich. 


. Grace D. Blum Leclerc Looms Loom Supplies Cottons 
| lieeal Box 691 r.r.l West Chicago, Ill, Rayons Linens Wools, 
—s | Novelty Yarns Rug Yarns 


Handweaving—accessories 
Supplies—instruction 


Phone: West Chicago 485-W 


Consultant Service 


Sample cards—$1.00 set 
Credit given on $10.00 order 


























Robin & Russ Handweavers 
now publishers and owners of 
WARP & WEFT 
10 issues and 10 sample 
swatches per year—$2.50 


632 Santa Barbara St. 


Santa Barbara, California 








The Yarn Depot, 545 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. Handweaving 
by Mrs. Hilda Dial and Mrs. Frances Morgan. Jan. 4-Feb. 12 
Contemporary Ceramics, Rochester, N. Y., Memorial Art Gallery. 
Selected from current 18th Ceramic National, sponsored by Syra- 
cuse Museum of Fine Arts, Onondaga Pottery Co., and Ferro 

Corp. Jan. 7-Feb. 4. 

Fabrics by Helen Kramer, Florida Gulf Coast Art Center, Belleair, 
Clearwater, Fla. Jan. 8-31. 

Dutch Arts and Crafts Exhibition, Currier Gallery of Art, Man 
chester, N. H. Sponsored by Smithsonian Institution. Jan. 16- 
Feb. 6. 

Design in Scandinavia, 
Through Jan. 30. 
Winter Exhibit, Riverside Church, 122nd St. & Riverside Dr., New 

York City. Students’ Craft work featured. Jan. 30-31. 

Craft Exhibition, Pen and Brush Club, 16 E. l0th St., New York City. 
Jan. 30-Feb. 14. 

Promenade Exhibition, Baltimore, Md., Museum of Art. Hooked rugs 
by Gloria Finn. Organized to circulate by the Grace Borgenicht 
Gallery. Through January. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits. Modern Design in Woven 
Textiles, Kalamazoo, Mich., Institute of Art; Baroque Textiles of 
the Louis XIV Period, State Teachers College Art Gallery, Platts 
burgh, N. Y.; Textiles in the Colonial Shrines of America, Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana, Museum; Influence of Italian Renaissance on 
Textile Design, The Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, New York 
City. 

Art in Life in Africa, Newark, N. J.. Museum. Woven and plaited 
articles included. Through Spring. 

Good Design 1955, Merchandise Mart, Chicago. Selection of Home 

1954. Sponsored 

Merchandise Mart. 


Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


National 


furnishings that have come on market since Jan 
by the Museum of Modern Art and 
Throughout year. 


FEBRUARY 


Hooked Rugs by George J. Wells, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca. Feb. 1-26. 

One Hundred Selections from Good Design 1950-54, Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. Sponsored by the Museum and the 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago. Als 
design trends prepared by seven leading U. S. design schools, 
and a survey of Good Design popular sellers in the last five years 
prepared by Retailing Daily. Feb. 9-Mar. 20. 

Local Craft Exhibition, Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo 
26. 

Hobby Show for Older Persons, American Museum of Natura 
History, New York City, Ninth annual. Anyone over 60 living 
within a radius of 60 miles of New York City who has hobby 
interest or talent may participate. For information write Hobby 
Show, c/o Welfare and Health Council of New York City, 44 East 
23 St., New York City 10. Feb. 10-20. 

Contemporary Ceramics, Robert Hull Fleming Museum 
of Vermont, Burlington. Feb. |6-Mar. 16. 

Design in Scandinavia, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. Feb. 16 
Mar. 14. 

“ifty-fourth Annual Spring Exhibition, Isaac Delaado Museum of Art 
Lelong Ave., City Park, New Orleans 19, La. Open to members of 
Art Association of New Orleans (artists everywhere invited to 
become members). Will include creative craft work. Deadline for 
entries Feb. 9. For information write museum. Feb. 23-Mar. 27 

Mariska Karasz, University of Delaware, Newark, Del. Exhibition of 
new work. Feb. 

Scalamandre Museum of Traveling Exhibits. Neo-Classic Textiles of 
the Louis XVI Period, Rochester, N. Y., Memorial Museum: A 
Panoramic Review of Textiles, Bloomington, II!., Normal Art Asso- 
ciation; The Symbol of the Rose in Textile Design, Pensacola, Fla. 
Art Association; 200 Years of Textile Designs, Slater Museum 
Norwich, Conn. 

Promenade Exhibition, American University 
Hooked rugs by Gloria Finn. Feb.-Mar. 


MARCH 


American Institute of Decorators Design awards for 1954. Given to 
winning designs in fabrics, furniture, floor coverings (including 
hard surface), lighting fixtures or lamps, wall coverings {including 
hard surface), used in interior design and decoration. Only de- 
signs of products which have been offered for sale after Jan. | 
1954, and which have reached the consumer market, may be sub- 
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a forecast of home furnishings 


N. Y. Feb. 5 


University 


Washington, D. C 





EXHIBITIONS 


of Interest to the Handweaver & Craftsman 


JANUARY 


mitted. Submissions not limited in number. Fina entry date, 
March |. For information write American Institute of Decorat 
41 East 57th Street, New York City 22. 

Northwest Craftsmen's Exhibition, Henry Gallery, University 
Washington, Seattle 5. Co-sponsored by the Henry Galler y 
lub, Lambda Rho Alumnae (University of Washington Art Honc 


ary) and Seattle Weavers’ Guild. Open + raftsmen of Wa 
ington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, British Columbia, and Alask 
Separate juries for each medium. Deadline for entries Feb. 11-12 
For information write Henry Gallery. Mar. 6-Apr. 6 

Contemporary Ceramics, Cincinnati, Ohio, Art Museum. Mar. 
Apr. 28. 


American Craftsmen, 1955, included in Festival of Contempor 
Arts, University of Illinois, Urbana. March 13-Apri!l 3 


APRIL 


Design in Scandinavia, Toledo, Ohio, Museum of Art. Apr. 1-30 

Now England Craft Exhibition-1955. Sponsored by the Junior League 
of Worcester, Mass.. the Craft Center. and he Worcester Art 
Museum. Objects recently made by New England Craftsmen 
eligible for selection. Craftsmen may arrange + ibmit entric 


after April | by writing Robert W. Gray at the Craft Center, 
40 Highland Street, Worcester. 

Third Annual Conference of Northern California Handweavers 
Richmond, Calif., Art Center. Meeting Apr. 30, exhibit ntinues 
through May |. Speaker, Dorothy Liebes. 

Massachusetts Crafts of Today, George Walter 
Museum, Springfield, Mass. Open to all craftsmen in state, perma 
nent or temporary residents. Entry cards should be sent to mu- 
seum by Mar. 12. Articles must arrive betwe , sf 
12. For information write Robert W. Gray, 40 Highland St., W 
cester. Apr. 3-May 8. 

Tenth National Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibition, Wichita, Kar 
Art Association Galleries. Juried show. Prizes. For informat 
write Mrs. Maude G. Schollenberger, 40! N. Belmont Ave., Wict 
ta. Apr. | 1-May II. 

Textiles and Jewelry from India, Museum of Modern Art, New York 
City. Apr. 6-June 5. 

Virginia Artists Biennial, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond 
Exhibition of state artists and craftsmen. Juried show. April. 

National Arts and Crafts Week. Part of National Hobby Mont 
Sponsored by Hobby Guild of America. Organizations wist 
feature materia hould write National 
Swofford & Associates, 270 Park Ave., New York City : 

New York Society of Craftsmen, Artists Equity Gallery, New York 


ity. Exhibition celebrating 50th anniversary. Weaving den 


trations. First 2 weeks of April. 





Handwoven place mat by Elizabeth Petrie, Syracuse, 
New York, used with Syracuse china, ‘Nocturne’ de- 
sign by Richard Garvin and Don Folley, in the 18th 
Ceramic National, sponsored by the Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts, the Onondaga Pottery Company, and the 
Ferro Enamel Corporation. Shown at Syracuse in 
November, a selected group is now on tour. 
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Covering the 
EXHIBITION 
CIRCUIT 


year interval, in which the new art building 
was opened with an invitational show last year, compe- 
tition in the arts was resumed this year at the California 
State Fair, held in Sacramento September 2-12. With 
a larger space and additional display facilities, more 
entries were accepted and shown to better advantage 
than in former years. This was particularly true of the 
handweaving, with yardage hung in several 8-foot circles 
placed in various parts of the building. Stoles and small 
items were displayed separately. 

First prizes were awarded in only two of the four 
categories included in the weaving section. Most of the 
fabrics receiving awards were black or subdued in color. 
One of the first prizes went to Rosalind Watkin for a 
2x4 yard all linen tablecloth woven in a 2-block arrange- 
ment on an 8-harness set-up. Warp was dull brown, 
olive-green, and black with weft of slate-gray and black 
in various weights of thread. Woven in two lengths, one 
length was split to form the sides and joined to the 
center panel with fagotting in black linen. An abstract 
design in the same colors and chartreuse applied in tap- 
estry weave and laid-in added interest to the center panel. 

The other first prize was awarded to Winifred Ton- 
kin for her red ribbon dress fabric. Woven in twill, 
had a regular sequence of two bright red wool threads, 
one black and gold twist, two red yarn and one of match- 
ing red 3/16-inch knitting ribbon in both warp and weft. 
Another fabric employing knitting ribbon was the second 
prize winner by Marion Cook. Plain weave was used 
with a weft of gun metal ribbon alternating with heavy 
brown wax silk on a warp of groups of black cotton and 


nubby rayon and gun metal rayon alternating with the 
ribbon. 


After a 2- 


Mrs. Charles (Rae Ann) Stiffler received second prize 
in the classification of made-up pieces for her four-panel 
folding room-divider. The wooden frame was painted 
black and the woven panels were of 5/8-inch strips of 
clear plastic screening alternating with groups of yarns 
composed of blue-green and red-orange rayons and gold 
lurex on a spaced warp of black cotton and rayon boucle 
with gold cord. In addition to the drapery fabric shown 
here, for which Evelyn Gulick was awarded second 
prize, she also received third prize for her all wool up- 


Reading down. Silk drapery, by Margot Robinson, 
awarded honorable mention, California State Fair. Warp 
natural silk and weft of charcoal silk, woven plain, open- 
work bands achieved by twisting groups of warp threads 
with gold cord. 

Beige, black and gold evening skirt material by Cath- 
erine Garrett. 

“Dry Grass,” 3rd prize drapery by Kay Sekimachi. 
Natural tow linen with linen boucle arranged in groups 
at regularly spaced intervals in the warp in a 4-harness 
Spot weave. 
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holstery. Warp was of bright and grayed yellow, alter- 
nately single and double spaced with weft of green, 
white, and nubby brown, woven in a combination of 
tabby and twill to produce a yellow-green fabric. 

Others receiving awards in the handweaving section 
included: Margot Robinson, second prize, upholstery, 
and honorable mention, drapery; Kay Sekimachi, third 
prize, drapery; Kamma Zethraus, third prize, made-up 
piece (tapestry); Mildred Garnett, honorable mention, 
tweed suiting, and Betty Meinzer, honorable mention 
dress fabric. 

Competition was open to living California artists in 
oil painting, water colors, California State Fair Seal 
contest, sculpture, prints, ceramics, metal work, jewelry, 
hand-blocked textiles, art movies, photography and stu- 
dent art in addition to handweaving with a total of 
$12,385 offered in prizes. Dr. Elisabeth Moses, Elena 
Netherby, Hudson Roysher, Constance Tydeman and 
Karl E. With served on the jury for ceramics, metal 
work, jewelry and textiles. 





More than 50 outstanding American craftsmen will 
be represented in an exhibit of 
weaving, and related arts at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, March 13 through April 3. These exhibitions 
have been attracting larger crowds than anything except 
major athletic events at the University. 

For the fourth time “American Craftsmen, 
will be part of the University’s Festival of Contemporary 
Arts. About half of the 1955 exhibitors will be new to 
the show. 

A lecture by a nationally prominent designer-crafts- 
man will be featured during the week-end of Mar. 
26-27. In conjunction with the lecture the Midwest De- 
signer-Craftsmen and the Illinois Art Education Asso- 
ciation will hold annual meetings on the campus. 

Selection committee for the crafts exhibit is composed 
of Prof. Arthur Pulos, silversmith, chairman, Roy Gin- 
strom, weaver, and Donald Frith, potter, all of the IlIli- 
nois art faculty. Purchase prizes will be awarded by vote 
of the entire art faculty. 

At the conclusion of the showing at the University, 
the exhibit, supplemented by work from Illinois crafts- 
men, will be circulated under the auspices of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C. In 1953, the third 
Illinois craftsman show was exhibited in 15 museums 
and universities under the same sponsorship. 


pottery, metalwork, 


1955” 


Reading down. Black dress fabric, by Betty Meinzer 
awarded honorable mention, California State Fair. Warp 
of 10/2 perle cotton set at 24 per inch with weft of fine 
novelty yarns in cotton and rayon, woven plain with laid- 
in spots of tangerine chenille. 

Second prize upholstery fabric by Margot Robinson. 
Natural heavy linen warp and weft of same alternating 
with V4 inch black plastic ribbon. | 

Second prize drapery fabric by Eve Gulick. Irregular- 
ly spaced warp of natural silk with weft of natural spun 
suk, white unspun silk, gray wool loop and black mohair 
loop, woven mainly in tabby with occasional overshots 
to accent the looped yarns. 

White and orange stripes on black suiting fabric, 
awarded honorable mention to Mildred Garnett, of 
Scotch cheviot, set 20 per inch in a 6-harness twill. 
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Handweaver & Craftsman 














from the textile centers 
of the world 


DIRECTLY IMPORTED 


YARNS for the HANDLOOM 





Pile rug, Alice Schwartz, won three weaving awards. At 
the First Kansas Designer Craftsman show. 


The first Kansas Designer Craftsman Show, held at 
the University of Kansas in November, included the 
work of 60 weavers, ceramists, sculptors, metal workers, 
textile printers, and wood carvers. It was sponsored by 
the design department of the School of Fine Arts, the 
Student Union Activities, the University art students, 
and the University Extension Division in order to give 
the craftsmen of Kansas an opportunity to show their 
outstanding work and to acquaint the public with the 
variety of crafts to be found within the state. 

Carlton Ball, Ford Foundation fellow and professor 
at Southern Illinois University, judged the show. He 
accepted 121 pieces of the 191 entries and had this to 
say about the exhibition: “This show of Kansas designer 

(Continued on page 39) 








A Regular and Continuous Supplier 


NATURAL FIBERS INTIMATE BLENDS 
SYNTHETICS FANTASY YARNS 
SILK RAW SPUN 

organzine classic 

tram cordonnet 

doupion flake & knop 

tussah tussah 


INTIMATE BLENDS | sitk /woo! silk /nylon 


silk /linen cotton /wool 


silk/mohair etc. etc. etc. 


SYNTHETICS orlon nylon 


dacron viscose 
NATURAL e DYED ad MULTICOLORED 


Receive our exciting quarterly sample collections 
throughout 1955. Just send $1.00 (applied against 
your first order of $10.00 or more) to: 


WEHCO BRAND 


DEPT. H 


Dress fabric, wool, nylon, and angora blend, by Norma Division of WEHRLIN & CO., INC. 
Walker, Colorado State College, a former Kansan. P. O. Box 1637 
Wooden bowl by Cecil Read. 
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Paterson 16, New Jersey 
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HOMEWEAVERS! NEW YARNS! 


DIFFERENT YARNS! 


“We Fill Orders Ranging from 1 Oz. to 1000 Lbs.” 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con- 


cerning our yarns which have been acclaimed b 
weaving experts as the most outstanding in their 
wide range for distinctive styling and designing. 


BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS COTTON WARPS 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS 


RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


“All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable” 








These yarns ‘represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times. 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” “HOME YARN LEADS” 


HOME YARNS CO. 


645 Hegeman Ave., Dept. B, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 

















Since 1866 Manufacturers of 
Reeds, Combs, Flat Steel Heddles, Heddle 
Frames, and Frame Parts. 
Price list on request. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 


ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 
THE MARKRAFTERS 
SIMSBURY Box 4-A CONNECTICUT 








The Banff School of Fine Arts 
23rd Summer Session—July 4th to August 13th, 1955 
Offering 
Weaving, Leathercraft, Ceramics, Photography, Drama, 
Ballet, Music, Writing, Radio, French, Interior Decoration 
For Calendar Write 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts Banff, Alberta 


Cushing’s D ,' | ) S 
“Perfection” ‘ 
Extra-concentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 
yarns and other craft materials. Serving the needs of home dyers 


for 75 years. List free, or send 25c for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 








Reading down: Drapery by Norma Walker, colored 
stripes on cream-chartreuse. Weaver's award. 

Stole of wool, rayon, mohair, cotton, and metallic. 
Mrs. Ralph I. Johnson, Kansas City, Mo. 

Curtain material of cotton, rayon, and linen by Mrs. 
Johnson. Both fabrics won honorable mention at the 
Kansas Designer Craftsman show. 
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(Continued from page 37) 


craftsmen is as fine as any of the state shows I have 
seen in the Midwest or on either coast. Many of the 
pieces should be prize winning entries in the most selec- 
tive national craft exhibitions. I was impressed, first, 
with sincerity of expression, second with the honest use 
of materials. The judging was done on this basis and 
work chosen for honest use of materials, for ingenuity 
and inventiveness of design, for suitability of function 
of design and aesthetic qualities present.” 

The show was limited to Kansans or former Kansas 
craftsmen and residents of greater Kansas City and will 
become an annual event. At the opening Chancellor 
Franklyn D. Murphy presented the winners with cash 
prizes totaling $685. 

Weaving awards were won by Alice Schwartz of 
Salina for a pile rug and Norma Walker of Fort Collins, 
Colorado, for a striped drapery. Miss Schwartz spent 
last year studying weaving in Hamburg and traveling 
in Europe on a Fulbright scholarship. Other weavers in 
the show were Mrs. Mary Ann Hicklin, Lawrence; Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph I. Johnson, Kansas City, 
Lavinia Leibengood, Newton; James K. Rowland, 
Mission; Gladys C. Shaw, Merriam; Mr. and Mrs. 
Earle Slason, Mission and Constance White, Topeka. 


Missouri: 





F. Carlton Ball, who judged the first Kansas show. 


The third exhibition presented by the Society of Con- 
necticut Craftsmen and the Silvermine Guild of Artists 
at the Guild galleries August 29-September 17 brought 
out work of uniformly high quality. Alice Turnbull of 
Haddam won both the first award for weaving and the 
award for best in show with a piece of tweed in gray and 
gold, an unusually attractive color combination with a 
fine “hand.’’ Second award in weaving was given to 
Marie Hallee for a lap robe and third to Uta Erstad for 
a skirt in peacock colors. The show was handsomely in- 
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j PRED SEECE 2 RAWCETT 


IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 
HANDLOOM WEAVING 


METLON NON-TARNISHING METALLIC YARNS 


LANE LOOM 


PORTABLE JACK TYPE 
COUNTER BALANCE 


Write us for the name of 
your nearest sales outlet 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT. INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. DEPT. A BOSTON 11, MASS. 





Send 35c for yarn samples 
NEW AMAZING LOW 


NOW! FACTORY-TO-YOU PRICES 
ALL WOOL RUG MATERIAL 


ALL WOOL MATERIAL! 
14 BEAUTIFUL COLORS! 
LOW PRICES! 


85c per Ib. 


75¢ per Ib. 
Less than 25 Ibs. 


25 Ibs. or more 


For only 10c extra per pound, mate- 
rial will be cut into 142", 1% 3%” or 
VV," strips. 


FREE SAMPLES! 
Write Today 


BLOOMFIELD WOOLEN CO. 


Dept. HC-W54 





Bloomfield, Indiana 





YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


But best of all you'll save money! 


14 years of buying overstocked inventories; selected 
purchases from bankrupted mills, or liquidations 
have enabled us to pass great savings on to our cus- 
tomers. 


Write us for details. Let us know your needs. 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 361 New Bedford Mass. 
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Yarns For Handweavers 


Spun Silk Warp 


Spun Silk Dupion and Cordonnet 
Silk and Merino Blend 


NOVELTY YARNS 


Fine multicolor decorative yarns 


Sample card: $1.00 


CAMILDALE, INC. 
Thornwood 


‘ New York 














HAND FLOOR LOOMS 
“Cambridge” 4-harness, 6-treadle—“Ideal” 2-harness Loom— 
“Weaver's Friend” 2-harness Loom (semi-automatic) 
“Maysville” Rug Filler and “Maysville” Carpet Warp 
Write for our new catalog. 
REED LOOM CO., BOX 237 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Makers of Looms for over 50 Years 





Come to Santa Barbara for a vacation. Take weaving at 


KARIN'S SWEDISH WEAVING STUDIO 
KARIN PEHRSON HAAKONSEN 


216 W. Figueroa St. Santa Barbara, Calif. Telephone 5-8815 
(Formerly Weaving Instructor at University of Alaska) 


Instructions: Evenings 7 to 10—Monday and Friday 





Instruction * Textile Designing © Weaving Yarns * Books 
Supplies * Gilmore and Leclerc Floor and Table Looms 


Write or visit . . THE Pendleton, sHor 


1827 TACOMA ST., DAYTON 10, OHIO 








An old establishment has a new owner! 
PEGGY IVES FABRICS of Ogunquit, Maine 
is now owned by C. S. Bourgeois 
(formerly Bourgeois Weaving Studio; New Ipswich, N. H.) 
Exclusive Handwoven Fabrics and Gifts 
Personal Designing for Individual Costume Requirements 
Lecture dates available—illustrated with color slides 
Large selection of odd yarn lots—write for samples 
PEGGY IVES FABRICS OGUNQUIT, MAINE 





stalled by Albert Jacobson. Ben Abadie was exhibit 
chairman with Alberta Pfeiffer as assistant. Judges were 
Louisa Dresser, curator of the Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, Museum, Orrie Scherer, design consultant, and 
Charles M. Shaw, designer and illustrator. 


Reading down: Fabrics in the Society of Connecticut 
Craftsmen-Silvermine Guild of Artists show. Woolen 
fabric, gold and gray stripe, by Alice Turnbull, first in 
- weaving and best in show, which included other crafts. 

Upholstery for chair in reddish brown with light 
stripe, by Margaret Holcomb. Weave of unusual interest. 

Left, upholstery by Martha Morse. Right, Checked 
wool material Dorothy Kaestner. 


Peacock skirt, Uta Erstad, third award, weaving. 
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Weavers 


Shoptalk 


A new weaving publication, 
‘Modern Weaver,” appeared in Oc- 
tober, edited by S. A. Zielinski and 
published by Nilus LeClerc, Inc., of 
I'Isletville, Quebec, with Robert Le- 
Clerc as managing editor. The first 
issue contained articles on weaving 
with single linen, the technique of 
locked wefts, and an explanation of 
the shed adjuster to use with a coun- 
ter-balanced loom for an unbalanced 
tie-up. With this device now availa- 
ble, unbalanced tie-ups are as easy 
as balanced on this type of loom. 
When not in use, the shed adjuster 
may be disconnected but remains in 
place on the loom. A reprint of Mr. 
Zielinski’s Encyclopedia of Hand- 
weaving was started in this issue. 
Mimeographed, the pamphlet will be 
published six times a year. 


Mrs. Dorothy Rankine of the 
Searle Grain Company, Winnipeg, 
was the speaker at the opening fall 
meeting of the Twin Cities Weavers 


YARNS DESIGNED 








FOR 
Loop H Linen 
Boucle - Wool 
Flake La Cotton 
Knot im Silk 
Seed A R 
Slub - 
Ratina a Noverty 
Spiral G Mercerized 


Charles Y. Butterworth 
2222 East Susquehanna Ave. 
Phila. 25 


















LANE 
— LOOMS 


HAYDENVILLE, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


4 harness 36” 


Manufacturers of the 


PURRINGTON FOLDING LOOM 
NEW SPRING JACK ACTION ASSURES 


e Light and untiring treadling 
¢ Bronson and lace weaves with perfect shed 
¢ No castle ropes to stretch or adjust 


General Agents 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 
129 South St., Dept. A2, Boston 11, Massachusetts 


Write us for information concerning all types and sizes 











Recipes for Shuttle 
Craft Styles 

Complete Instructions for 48 projects 
with 4-Harness Looms. Wide variety 
to choose from. $4.50 
Write for Brochure giving full information 
about Shuttle Craft Guild publications for 
handweavers, and the Home Study course 
in Handweaving. 

The Shuttle Craft Guild 

Mrs. Harriet Tidball, Dir. 

Kelseyville California 


Reservations now being taken for 
1955 Studio Instruction starting in April 


Write for details. 





Winter 1954-1955 


Guild held at the St. Paul Gallery 
and School of Art, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. She brought with her a com- 
prehensive Western 
Canadian weaving. Of particular in- 
terest was her maroon wool suit with 
matching hat, woven by Mrs. G. A. 
Hooser of Cloverdale, British Colum- 
bia. The program and_ exhibition 
vas arranged by Mr. A. L. Searle, 
formerly of Winnipeg, who now lives 


in Minneapolis. Some years ago Mr. 


collection of 


Searle was responsible for organiz- 
comprehensive program of 
handweaving for Western Canada. 
Miss Hilma Berglund, honorary 
president of the Guild who recently 
retired from the University of Min- 
nesota, spoke briefly of her future 
plans and O. F. 
member, 


ing a 


Wilson, a guild 
articles he had 
woven on a draw loom. 


showed 





Imported from Sweden by the Le 
Goff Company of New York is a 2- 
harness table loom with an overhead 
beater, an unusual feature for this 
type of loom. Many weavers are en- 
thusiastic about overhead beaters for 
floor looms, because of ease of opera- 
tion. The loom has a 12-inch metal 


(Continued on page 45) 





A Crafts Vacation 


in Vermont This Summer 


Fletcher Farm Craft School at Ludlow offers 
courses in elementa and advanced weaving 


under the direction of Berta Frey. 

us 
Study two to eight weeks, from July 4 thru 
August 26. 


Other courses in early American Decoration, 
Reverse Painting on Glass, Pottery, Jewelry 
Copper Enamel, Rug Hooking, Water Color and 
Oil Painting, Gilding, Teacher Training. 

e 


Excellent cuisine, comfortable rooms, reasonable 
rates. Scenic neighborhood. Qualified instructors. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 
Leona Phelps, Executive Sec. 


SOCIETY OF VERMONT CRAFTSMEN 
Dept. H, St. Albans, Vt. 


PATENTED 
FOLDING LOOMS 


4 to 16 harness 





Also rigid floor looms 
and table looms 


Warping reels—warping frames 
String heddies—shuttles 
Benches—reeds—-swifts 

raddles, etc. 


BERGMAN LOOMS 


R. 1, Box 185 Poulsbo, Wash. 
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THE GRANBERG WARPING 
REEL 


oo 


(Patent Pending) 


Sit down while preparing 
your warp. Counter registers 
the yardage. 


$29.50 F.O.B. Amarillo 


A. R. GRANBERG 
1605 Crockett St. 


Amarillo, Texas 











we A guide to 


! 
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CREATIVE 
ART 
ACTIVITIES 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the magazine of 
creative art activities for the classroom. Each 
issue contains many reproductions of chil- 
dren’s work and articles on art education 
techniques, as well as regular features: Art 
Appreciation Series, Junior Art Gallery, 
What Educators Say—ali designed for class 
bulletin boards. The policies of JUNIOR ARTS 
& ACTIVITIES are laid out by a board of dis- 
tinguished art educators and executed by a 
nationally-known editor, F. Louis Hoover, 
head of the department of art education at 
Illinois State Normal University. 


10 BIG ISSUES—ONE FULL YEAR— 
ONLY $5.00 
SUBSCRIBE NOW— 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


a 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 





| 542 N. Dearborn St., Dept. HC ! 
| Chicago 10, II. | 

Please enter my subscription for yunror arts & ] 
| ACTIVITIES for | 
: (C1 year, $5.00 (C2 years, $9.00 | 
| SE salah ethene NS ei pe red bea sekenetnenseReee 
| i (cc eteeesl gunccaaéddeddmntmihan eae | 
| TEI Bivens eUiecccceddesesseuestseess | 

Bo rcccccccces enclosed. [] Bill me later. | 
(ciineeeeincenativenssisetpedmnsremmuneneese ete 
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Blind 


(Continued from page 27) 


standing. An appreciation of the stu- 
dents’ problems is vital. Try tactfully 
therefore to encourage them to be- 
lieve that, not only in the weaving 
class, but everywhere they go they 
can rebuild a new life for themselves. 

So many people have said to me 
how depressing it must be to work 
side by side with so much personal 
tragedy. In fact it was not working 
with the blind that depressed me, but 
the ignorance of the sighted about 
the blind and how to behave towards 
them. I found the gentle patience, 
cheerfulness, and courage of my stu- 
dents, a happy and rewarding ex- 
perience. 





Miss Bradford came to the United 
States in 1952 to teach weaving to 
the blind at The Lighthouse in New 
York. She is now designing textiles, 
after spending six months touring 
the United States. 

Born in South Africa, she studied 
art there for two and a half years 
before World War II. After five 
years in the British Navy, she was 
invalided out in 1945. On her ex- 
service grant she studied painting 


Brennan 


(Continued from page 12) 


this respect does seem better than 
that of the schools. During the past 
three or four years, and for an even 
longer period for the ceramic arts, the 
gallery visitor has seen more craft 
objects than ever before in exhibi- 
tions—even if he has to take a long 
walk past the paintings and sculpture 
in order to find them. 

The great Designer Craftsman 
1953 Exhibition, sponsored by the 
American Craftsman’s Educational 
Council and fourteen leading Ameri- 
can museums, marked a definitive 
milestone for craftsmen in the United 
States. First shown at the Brooklyn, 
New York, Museum in December 
1953, it has been on tour throughout 
thelast year. Excellent and meaningful 
as this exhibition was—and all crafts- 
men are grateful to the sponsors for 
its concept and organization — the 
opinion was generally held that prac- 
tising craftsmen, or persons with a 
first hand working relationship with 
crafts arts production, could have 





and textiles, specializing in weaving, 
for five years at the Regent Street 
Polytechnic School of Art and the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts in 
London. After completing her courses 
she opened her own studio for free 
lance work. Among her commissions 
was one from Sir Kenneth Clark for 
upholstery material for the drawing 
room of his home. One of England's 
leading art connoisseurs, Sir Kenneth 
holds the chair of fine arts at Oxford 
University. She was made a member 
of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society, founded by William Morris, 
and through the society her work was 
shown in London and at two of the 
International Textile Exhibitions at 
Milan where one fabric won a diplo- 
ma of merit. She also is a member of 
the Craft Centre of Great Britain 
and her work was on continuous ex- 
hibition at its galleries. For a year 
before coming to the United States 
she taught weaving at Canterbury 
Art College and at the Hammersmith 
School of Art and Building in Lon- 
don. Miss Bradford also is known for 
her engraving on glass. Her glass 
plates were shown last fall at the 
Corning Glass Museum’s exhibition 
and one was bought by the museum. 


contributed more significantly to the 
judging of the show. The crafts sec- 
tions of many shows too often are 
judged by museum directors, paint- 
ers, and sculptors, who, with more 
self-confidence than knowledge, 
award prizes to weavers, potters, 
silversmiths, and furniture designers. 
-ainters, if their works were con- 
sistently judged by weavers or pot- 
ters, would be offended and rightfully 
so. 

Interest in the craft arts continues 
to grow, and their place in our cul- 
ture will be an increasingly larger 
one. Two years ago the president of 
a Middlewestern university, in wel- 
coming a group of visitors to the 
campus who were to participate in a 
“Symposium on the Crafts in Higher 
Education” made this observation: 
“Perhaps we have grown to believe 
unwisely that the building, the work 
of sculpture, or the painting are the 
only forms of art. But we should look 
about us, taking our eyes from the 
walls, and see the beauty and utility 
that the craftsmen and designers have 
brought to enrich our lives. 

Truer words were never spoken. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 








See article “Fringes from Warp Ends” on Page 46. 


Starter Kit 


Includes BOB-IN-BOARD, 8 
BOB-INS, pins, patterns, yarn 
and easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions for making collar, 2 
lace edgings, braids and 
fringes. 

Complete, Postpaid $6.50 


NEW eres sores 
BOB-IN-BOARD 


uses yarns, straw, raffia, ribbons to make 


HAT BRAIDS outiaan aml taee 
COLLARS any kind of pin. 
STOLES entirely semoved Gnun Genk 
BELTS until > 
TRIMS Patented prong teaieee on 


working material firmly 

















LACE YARDAGE wl 
LACE CORNERS is in action 
PRUDENTIAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


305 McClatchy Bldg. 
UPPER DARBY, PENNA. | 


SOMETHING NEW! 


FOUR completcly NEW leaflets. 
EACH leaflet has SIX or more HANDWOVEN 
SWATCHES. You get SIX or more WOVEN 
samples, plus hints, ideas, suggestions, for 
only 50c. 


LEAFLET #1 Sports Jackets @ #2 Fine suits, 
dresses @ #3 Drapes @ #4 Scarves, towels, 
place mats @ #5 Upholstery e #6 Men’s suits, 
coats @ #7 Waffle, Circular Weaves @ #8 
Linen weaves @ #9 Evening bags, Stoles e #10 
HOW to moke handwoven Ties @ #11 Patio, 
Peasant skirts, stoles @ #12 Bridge Cloths, place 
mats @ +13 HOW to ‘finish’ stoles, mats, scarves 
@ #14 Ladies’ Coats @e #15 Baby blankets, 
coverlets @ #16 Ladies’ bags, purses @ #17 


BEACH TOGS @e #18 RUGS, Mats. 


DEPT. HC 








GUM CLOTH, GRAPH SHEETS & COVERS. DRAW 
IN HOOKS. MINIATURE SHUTTLES (lapel pin). 
One-snap cords for treadles. PICK UP shuttles 
for leno. 


PLEASE SEND POSTAL NOTE or CASH to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 
Box 43 


Winnipeg, Canada 





You will want our special 
Fifth Anniversary Issue—S pring, 


Winter 1954-1955 


| 
1955 | 





HIGHEST QUALITY 
HANDWEAVING - KNITTING - CROCHETING YARNS 


¢ Attractive color card and descriptive circular FREE. 
© Actual samples of more than 200 colors. 


We carry 
a full and complete line of yarns and 
non-tarnishable metallic thread for weav- 
ing or hand knitting. Also a complete 
line of 100% Long Hair Imported French 
Angora—available in all colors. 


We also have available a large selec- 
tion of imported cut and caviar beads 
and round, wooden beads which can be 
used for every type of bead work— 
WOVEN — CROCHETED — STITCHED; 
for making high styled bags, belts, col- 
lars and decorations for dresses. 


BARGAIN PACKAGE — 5 Ibs. for $5.00 plus postage 


SUNRAY YARN HOUSE 


“Established 1921” 


349 GRAND ST. 


Dept. HW 


NEW YORK 2, N. Y. 








Spokane Girl Wins Prize for Handwoven Garment 


Miss Kay Keely of Spokane, Wash 
ington, won the special prize for a 


garment made of handwoven wool, 
offered by Handweaver & Craftsman, 
in the 1953 competition, Make It 


Yourself with Wool, sponsored by 
The Wool Bureau, Inc., New York, 


and the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
in 13 western wool growing states. 
Mr. Archie Pryor, 1953 president of 
the Washington Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, presenting the prize to Miss 
Keely at the State style show. 
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“Here's what you've always wanted!" 


A PRACTICALLY UNBREAKABLE 


REINFORCED WARP YARN 


Twice the Tensile Strength — Five Times the Abrasive Resistance 
of Ordinary Yarn 


Robinson ROYARN WARP YARN combines the strength of NYLON and the texture of ORLON.* 
On 8 oz, tubes. Send for free sample. 










ith... 
, eer ens 
Create a RATINE AN, 


POODLE or LOOP 


Se 
8 oz. tubes. 
On free sample. 










ROBINSON YARNS, 


Mill at 55 Union Street 


Box 787 


Mail Address 





SABINA FOLDING LOOM ~ 


THREE STANDARD SIZES 


Folds to 22” 


Rigid and positive in use 

Strong non-wearing chain tie up 
Adjustable height Rocking Seat Bench 
Electric Winders — Hand Winders 
Tensioner for perfect winding 


Dog-Wood Shuttle “‘no pull or kink” 
with three wood taper quills $4.50 pp. 


Loom-Anchors set of 4 $2.00 pp. 


Loom Craft Studio Wilmington, Ohio 
New address: 687 Rombach Avenue 





WOOLEN YARN 
Made of Virgin Wool for 


HAND WEAVERS 
3600 Yards to Pound 
Good Suiting Weight 
20 Heather Mixtures 

Free Color Card 


HANDWEAVING YARN CO. 
P.O. Box 7145H Elkins Park, Pa. 
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National Conference 
(Continued from page 31) 

Guild. The Hall of Nations was the 
setting for the style show, which in- 
cluded 50 ensembles. This was super- 


Mrs. Hulse and Phyllis 
Dow, who also displayed many belts 


vised by 


which she had designed and woven. 
Mrs. Bertha Anderson, president of 
the Palm Florida, Weavers 
Guild, brought a collection of mats 
and she had woven from 
Florida fibers. The Detroit and Mich- 
Guilds presented 
fabrics stressing texture weaves in 
monotones and blended shades. 


Beach, 
screens 


igan exhibits of 


The folding screen illustrated here 
was a cooperative project of 60 mem- 
bers of the Detroit Guild, planned by 
the Guild and Mrs. A. B. Pfleiderer. 
To use for displaying exhibits, a 6- 
fold screen was devised and covered 
with fabric. Warp consisted of odds 
and ends of strong threads in various 
colors furnished by guild members. 
The weft was made of stockings, also 
contributed by into 
loops and chained into a nubby filler. 
Across the vari-colored warp, set at 
12 per inch, the soft toned tans and 


members, cut 


INC. 


Worcester, Mass. 





LOOMS DIRECT FROM PARIS! 

Noted for quality, simplicity, versatility 

Lightweight and warped ready for weaving 

Especially suited to Weavers, Schools, Therapists 

Models with Movable Warp, 2 or 4 Harnesses 
and heddle stick for Close Weaving 

Write for sizes & prices. (See Fall issue, P. 61) 


CHARLES F. LAMALLE 
1123 BROADWAY, N. Y. 10 WA 4-2348 





browns of the loops formed a lovely 
texture. The material was stretched 
across the frame with heavy brown 
linen thread which was wound around 
upholstery tacks in the side frames. 


Cranbrook Scholarships 


Cranbrook Academy of Art offers 
four scholarships for 1955-56 valued 
at $1320 each for advanced study in 
architecture, design, painting, sculp- 
ture, and textile design, 
ceramics and metalsmithing. Estab- 
lished in memory of Eliel Saarinen 
and George G., Ellen S. and James 
S. Booth, the awards will cover tui- 
tion and board for the 1955-56 scho- 


weaving 


lastic year. Applications accepted un- 
til March 1 by Secretary, Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. 

Richard Abell of Bay 
Ohio, was awarded the 
scholarship in weaving. 


Village, 
1954-1955 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
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SWATCH CARD NO. 100* 


BARGAIN SALE—Novelty 
yarn stock of a decorative fabrics weaving 
mill which has discontinued business. Many 
kinds and colors. Small lots from 1 to 20 
pounds. All at 8 cents per ounce—special 
price effective only to March 1, 1955. 


* Note—This card is automatically sent 
free to regular Swatch Card Service sub- 
scribers, or can be ordered separately for 
10c, or included with complete set of 12 
swatch cards for $1.00. 


UNUSUAL YARNS 
For Warp and Weft 


Reasonably Priced 


@ From Mill-End Lots of Famous Spinners 
@ SWATCH CARD SERVICE. Send $1.00 for 
basic set of 12 Swatch Cards showing a wide 
range of yarns and colors, useful tor constant 
reference. This fee and an order entitles regu- 
lar customers to receive additional swatch 
cards of new yarns free of charge, as they 
are issued. 
@ Fibres Ready for Hand-Spinning, by the 
und, Carded-combed wool, nylon, rayon, 
lax, orlon, vicara, angora. 


We Make Yarn Searches 


PLEASE NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS 


Yarn Arts Guild 


WHITESTONE 57, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 














Shop Talk 
(Continued from page 41) 
reed and weighs only seven pounds. 
Therapists and teachers are finding 
it useful. The Le Goff Company also 
imports a 6-inch Swedish loom. 

Of interest to 
the leathers for 
laces, the last 


handweavers are 
belts, cords, and 
two items useful for 
listed in the 
new 75-page catalog issued by Os- 
born 


makers of handbags, 


Bre thers, 
in leathercraft. 


Chicago, specialists 
They also have a 
small metal loom suitable for loopers. 





Shuttlecraft of Rhode Island has 
moved from Providence to Pautucket 
but remodeling its new quarters took 
far more time than was expected, so 
there were unavoidable delays in 
mailing out both orders and samples. 





At last a table top warping reel 
has appeared, two yards round and 
32 inches high, which can be folded 
up when not in use. This can be used 
in place of the familiar warping 
board and will take much less room 
when not in use. Made of hard wood 
in natural finish and available at 
Hughes Fawcett, Inc., New York. 

(Continued on page 63) 





Special Values for 


YARN SHOPS 
YARN DEPOTS 
WORKSHOPS 
GUILDS 


We offer a wide assortment 
of warp and filling yarns 
for the handweaver 

at wholesale prices 

to users of 25 Ibs. or more 
of any one of our styles. 


Cotton 
Wool 
Mohair 
Linen 
Rayon 
Blends 


Boucle 
Ratine 
Seed 
Spiral 
Slub 
Flake 


Unusual metallic novelty yarns 
Write for Free Sample Swatches 


TROY YARN AND TEXTILE CO. 
345 Barton Street Pawtucket, R. I. 














LOOM TESTED Uitte, 








@2)7)\!" For Added 


Weaving Pleasure 


Available for immediate delivery. Only the 
vc finest of imported and domestic yarns from 


leading manufacturers. Unexcelled in texture 











P. O. BOX 917 
Winter 1954-1955 


and coloring. Shuttlecraft provides warps to 
your specifications. 


Project of the Month 
Send for free booklet 


A comprehensive, unique illustration with fabric 
insert, showing weave design, combination of 
5. yarns to use, and the stunning finished suit. 


Write Today to: 


SHUTTLECRAFT of R. I. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE 1 ° 


) 





Send for booklet of 


FREE 
SAMPLES 


in vibrant colors . . . Wool, 
Worsted, Mohair, Camels 
Hair, Alpaca—Cotton, Silk, 
Linen, Rayon, Nylon, Orlon, 
Dacron, Acrilon, Vicara, 
Tinsels, Novelty, Nub and 
Blends. 


Over 100 Shades & Materials 
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Fringes from Warp Ends 


by MARGUERITE G. BROOKS 


The finishing of narrow hand- 
woven articles has always presented 
somewhat of a problem to weavers: 
first, to those who do not care to 
sew; and second, to those who take 
the stand that machine stitching on 
handwovens is entirely out of order. 
Our ardor for a beautiful piece of 
yardage as it appears on the loom 
can be cooled down considerably 


when the ends are finished with the 
sewing machine and the warp ends 
ravelled into a thin fringe only half 
as heavy as it should be. Knotting 
the ends into groups is one step bet- 
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Above. Fig. 1. Stole of blue-green 


A new phase of bobbin techniques 
is shown in Figs. 1, 2, and 3. These 
fringes are made with a new type 
of bobbins, called Bob-ins, on an- 
other very new invention, the Bob- 
in-board. With these new tools the 
weaver can use many kinds of rib- 
bons, metallics, and novelty yarns, 
to make a limitless variety of fringes, 
braids, trims, lace, and even complete 
articles which could not be made 
with the older type of bobbins. 
Following are descriptions and di- 
rections for making two fringed ar- 
ticles by means of a new adaptation 


r 
’ 
: 


tapestry yarn. 





Right. Fig. 2. To make braid with extra strands. 


ter than stitching but in both cases 
the fringe lacks interest and weight 
unless additional yarns are tied in. 

Consideration of how to achieve 
a fringe worthy of a handwoven ar- 
ticle leads us once more to a sister 
art of weaving—bobbin lace making. 
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of an old technique: 
PLACE MAT FRINGE 

Note: This fringe with torchon 
heading should be made before the 
stole fringe is attempted as instruc- 
tions are not given for the wider 
torchon mesh. The latter may be 
easily made, however, after the 
technique is mastered with the single 
linen strands of place mat. 
Equipment for making fringe 
Bob-in-board with strip of 4 inter- 
changeable cushions through center. 
2—Bob-ins 
3—Rustproof pins 
4—Mat 14x20” (when completed) 
made with No. 20/2 linen warp set 
Fig. 4. Pricked pattern for fringe. 





16 ends to the inch in a 15” reed. 
Make 232 ends allowing 28” of 
warp for each mat; 13” for plain 
tabby center, 712” for each fringed 


end. 
5—Pricked pattern for fringe 
(Fig. 4) 


FRINGE PATTERN (Fig. 4) 
Materials for making 
1—Sheet of 8-to-the-inch 
paper 

2—Two pieces 2”x7” heavy wrap- 
ping or tinted cover paper (for fin- 
ished patterns) 
3—Corsage pin or 
Pencil. Ruler. 

How to make pattern 
Step 1—Copy with pencil, on squared 
paper all dots as on Fig. 4. Repeat 
twice working toward left. Finished 


squared 


other pricker. 





dot drawing should measure 6” long 
horizontally. 

Step 2—Place dot drawing on top of 
2 pieces of pattern paper on board. 
Secure 3 papers to board with 3 pins 
upright through dots. Prick all dots. 
Step 3—Remove drawing and mark 
each pricked section of top; Sec. 1, 
Sec. 2 

Step 4—On first section—copy num- 
bers 1 to 10 at far right. 

On both sections—mark points A, 
B, C and D, at corners only. With 
ruler draw line between A and B 
and one between C and D. Trim each 
section accurately along line A B and 
C D. Each section should fit the oth- 
er section when placed either at right 
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or left of each other. 

How to use prickings on board 
Hold board horizontally on lap or 
table. Tilt slightly. Place pattern sec- 
tion No. 1 about 3” from right edge 
of board, top of pattern at top line of 
cushions. Fasten in position with 4 
pins, one at each corner of pattern. 
Slant each pin toward center of pat- 
tern and push all the way in. Do not 
allow point to pierce bottom of cush- 
ion. 

How to set up warp threads 

Place 13” of woven section of mat 
just above pattern, with last weft 
shot running right to left, point 1 
on pattern coming directly between 
the two pair of warp ends at right 
selvage. Fasten mat in above position 
with two pins, at selvages. Attach 





Place pin at point 3, TC. 
Step 4—With pair 5 twist once ; with 
pair 6 twist twice; with pairs 5 and 6 
cross. 
Place pin at point 4, TC 
Step 5—with pairs 1 and 2 TC. Place 
pin at point 5, TC. 
Step 6—With pairs 2 and 3 TC. 
Place pin at point 6, TC. 


Step 7—With pairs 3 and 4 TC. 
Place pin at point 7, TC. 
Step 8—With pairs 4 and 5 TC. 


Place pin at point 8, TC. 

Repeat step 4 placing pin at point 
9g 

Note: The braiding to point 10, 
described below may be eliminated, 
if desired, and the tie (Fig. 3) made 
at point 9 instead. 
jraid made with additional strands. 
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Right. Detail of knot, shown in Fig. 3. Above. Fig. 3. New 
phase of bobbin techniques showing fringe on board. Below 
right. Fig. 5. Pattern for fringe of stole. 


one bobbin at each of 12 warp ends, 
beginning at right selvage. 
Note: In the following instructions 
bobbins will be called for in pairs, 
1 to 6, numbering positions from left 
to right. Bobbins will change posi- 
tions but first pair at left will always 
be pair 1. Pin is always placed be- 
tween last pair handled. 
How to make Torchon mesh— 
Step 1—With pairs 5 and 6 TC 
(twist and cross). See Fig. 6 

Place pin at point 1, TC 
Step 2—With pairs 3 and 4 TC. 
Place pin at point 2, TC. 
Step 3—With pairs 4 and 5 TC. 
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Step 9—Cut two 15” strands of 
warp linen. Flace strands together, 
and, using as one, attach each end to 
a bobbin. Allow strands to hang 
over pin at point 9 in positions 
shown in Fig. 2. 

Step 10—Using each of pairs 5 and 6 
as one bobbin, TC or braid double 
strands to point 10. Insert pin at 
point 10, TC once and then tie all 8 
strands together with single knot as 
illustrated in Fig. 3. 

To make knot—Free double 
strand at left from bobbin. Pull one 
of these strands under other 7 strands 
of group, up and around pin, under, 


\ 


then over loop at left of bobbin and 
pull strand snuggly around pin. Re- 
move pin and with thumbnail of left 
hand placed under and against knot 
tighten the knot. 

Step 11—Remove 5 other bobbins 
from tied strands, attach these bob- 
bins to 4 more warp ends and repeat 
steps 1 to 10 until fringe is com- 
pleted. 

Note: The last tabby thread is 
gradually removed as the work 
progresses. 

STOLE 
The stole (Fig. 1) was set up with 
fine dark blue-green tapestry yarn, 
20 ends to the inch—296 ends in a 


15” reed. It was woven with a 
slightly nubby wool of turquoise 
blue. The material was intended 
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_row nanbweavine TW ARN S_ 
EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 


RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL @ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN @ NOVELTIES @ COTTON 


Natural and Colors 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 


Try our Bargain Package of 00 
Assorted Yarns of every 

Description (18-20 Ibs. net) aaa 
prepared under the personal Plus 
supervision of our Mr. Grant Postage 


Submit your name for our mailing list 
and free samples. 


J.C YARN CO. iss: 


(no connection with any other concern) 











Summer Courses in 
Fabric Analysis and Drafting 
Color and The New Fibers 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE INSTITUTE 


Phila. 44, Pa. 


Write for further information 
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For Hand Weaving 
Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 


D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - 5th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 





the magazine “Warp & Weft”’ 
_ is now published by 
robin & russ handweavers 
632 santa barbara street 
santa barbara, california 
an actual woven swatch each issue 
10 issues per year $2.50 





FALL AND WINTER 
CRAFTS 
INSTRUCTION 


No entrance or scholastic requirements. 
Personalized instruction in small fall and 
winter groups. 

Excellent equipment and teaching personnel. 
Hand weaving, metalcrafts, pottery, leather- 
crafts, silk screen, spinning and dyeing, 
enamelling, and many other crafts. 
Modern living conditions in a_ beautiful 
mountain countryside. 








Write the registrar for full information. 


Penland School of Handicrafts 


Pentand, North Carolina 
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Bob-ins with different yarns 


originally for a jacket. 

STOLE FRINGE 
The two and one half yard length of 
material was carefully ravelled back 
seven and one half inches at each 
end by cutting the weft threads at 
left selvage then pulling out 2 shots 
(one piece) at a time. Each of these 
30” lengths was cut in half, making 
two 15” pieces which, with the same 
number and same lengths of silver 
metallic, were afterward woven in 
with the original dark green of the 
warp. The added weft threads not 
only gave body to the fringe but also 
brought the rich turquoise coloring 
right down into the very end of the 
stole. The metallic added weight and 
a bit of glamour to this fringe. 
Equipment for making stole fringe is 
the same as that used for place mat 
fringe except that 20 bob-ins are 
needed, also 10 to the inch squared 
paper and additional metallic thread. 
FRINGE PATTERN (Fig. 5) is 
transferred to paper, fastened to 
board and used same as for place mat. 
Flow to set up warp threads 
Step 1—Fasten stole in place just 
above the top line of holes; then, be- 
ginning at left selvage make entire 
warp into groups of 8 ends each 
tying each group loosely and throw- 
ing it back over stole. 
Step 2—Cut thirty seven 15” strands 
of metallic thread. Cut same number 
of nubby strands 
Step 3—Starting at right separate 
the first group of 8 warp threads 
into 4+ pairs and number them leit 
to right 1, 2, 3, and 4. Place pin 
between pairs 2 and 3 at point 1. 
Step 4—Throw a nubby strand over 
the pin and place one end in with 
first warp pair, the other end in 
with third warp pair. 


Step 5—Throw metallic strand over 


same pin and place one end with 








MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS TOUR 


14 day, escorted, all-inclusive tour 
in private pullman, June 17th, $190.00 


T. H. Hewitt 
2413 Driscoll, Houston 19, Texas 


Valborg Gravender 
325 Tamalpais, Mill Valley, Calif. 


SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 


Split bamboo strips and wooden slats available in 
¥%” and %” widths; also 1/16” and 1/8” round 
reeds. Palm leaf braids also available. Write 
direct for sizes required, samples and prices. 


KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 


Dept. D. 80 Water St., New York 5, N. Y. 


HEARTZ HAND LOOMS 
20’°—4H, 6T—ROLLER-FLOOR LOOM 
$80.00 
Built From Select Maple 
Write For Other Sizes And Prices 


WILLIAM J. GARDNER, Woodworker 
Epping New Hampshire 











second warp pair, the other end with 
fourth warp pair. Attach I bob-in to 
each group of 3 strand ends. 

Repeat steps 3 to 5 throwing 2 

strands over each pin at points 2, 5, 
10, and 17 consecutively, and hang- 
ing 4+ bob-ins from each pin. 
Make Torchon mesh as for place 
mat, starting right with pair 9 and 
10. The same technique is used but 
the mesh is thicker and wider on the 
stole. Make TC before and after 
placing pin at each consecutive point, 
1 to 25. At point 25 instead of mak- 
ing braid make one TC after placing 
pin then tie all 12 ends with the 3 
strands released from first of + bob- 
ins as shown in Fig. 3. 


Twist Cross 


XX 


with one pair with one pair 
bob-ins bob-ins 2 


Twist Twist and Cross 


XX AA 


with two pair with two pair 


bob-ins bob-ins 


3 4 


Fig. 6. When using two pairs of bob- 
ins work with both hands simultan- 
eously. 
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Sectional Warping 
Simplified 
BY CAROL GRANBERG 


When my and | 
working on plans for the warping 
reel indicated here, all I was looking 
for was a simpler way to measure a 
sectional warp than was provided by 
a warping board. After many draw- 
ings and several weeks later, I was 
able to try out the first of many reels 
which have come from his workshop. 
The reel is of fairly simple construc- 
tion, 


husband began 


measuring exactly one yard 
around, and the mechanical counter 
clicks off the number of each turn. 
With this reel, I can sit down while 
preparing warp threads. It measures 
warp exactly and also can be used 
for measuring yardage on left-over 
spools of varn. 

The top of the reel was planned 
first of all to stand on a level with 
the back beam of the loom and that 
top piece has a groove that permits 
the use of a comb or reed. The base 
is broad enough and heavy enough 
to keep the reel from tipping when 
the threads are unwound. The reel 
itself could have been any size but 
because a large reel would mean I 
couldn’t sit comfortably close to my 
work we decided on using one that 
was one yard around. Also, I wanted 
the handle on the turning wheel to 
be comfortably placed for use while 
seated. 

By using this reel a bout on a sec- 
tional beam can be made either from 
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one, or only a few spools, cones, or 
lanks of yarn instead of the usual 
30 to 60. A most valuable feature of 
the device is the counter. Each time 
one turn of the reel is completed, the 
counter clicks off the number. The 
reel is one yard around so the num- 
ber shown on the counter is the num- 
ber of yards of warp wound. When 
a bout is wound onto the reel, it is 
transferred to the warp beam. After 
a little experience, several bouts may 
be wound and all transferred to the 
loom at one time. 


I found the reel a big help in mea- 
suring thread off a big spool for dye- 
ing. I had a drapery warp under way 
and knew I needed 15,000 yards to 
be dyed gold and 22,000 yards to be 
dyed green. Therefore I wound 
thread onto the reel in 1,000 yard 
hanks, tied them in the proper way, 
slipped them off the reel and dyed 
them. Then I wasn’t sure that I had 
enough thread left to do the rest of 
the warping, so I measured it off on- 
to the reel and knew to a fraction of 
a yard exactly how much I had on 
hand. I believe there are many times 
in the work of a weaver when a yard- 
age measuring 
valuable. The 


device would be in- 
counter records to 





Mechanical counter. 
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ELECTRIC SCISSORS 


Takes the Work Out 
of Cutting Fabrics 


Tired fingers and frayed nerves are a thing of 
the past with the new electric scissors. Even 
the heaviest fabrics can be cut evenly and ef- 
fortlessly by running scissors along cutting line. 
Scissors fit comfortably in palm of hand and 
is operated by pushing a button. Operates 
off regular house current. $9.95 postpaid. In- 
cludes leatherette case. Guaranteed for | year. 


Handbag Zippers— 

Black, White, Brown, Navy, Red 

7" —25¢; 9” & 10”—30c; 12”—35c; 14” —40c; 
min. order $1.00 

Save to 50% On Sewing Supplies 

Zippers 9c; Ric-Rac Ie yd; Seam binding Ic 


yd; shoulder pads 9c pr; and 800 other aids. 
Catalog 25¢ refunded with first order. 


NEWARK DRESSMAKER SUPPLY 
671 Broad St., Dept. AU-1 
Newark, N. J. 





Weavers are talking about the 


TABLE LOOM with the 
OVERHEAD BEATER! 


Beginners and experienced weavers alike 

are finding our unique Busy Weaver Loom 
—imported directly from Sweden—a joy to use. 
Note these ideal conveniences: 

@ 12” Metal Reed with Overhead Beater 

@ 2 Harnesses; Easy to Operate 

@ Made of strong lightweight wood (7 Ibs.) 
Especially useful to therapists and teachers 
Loom #305 only $17.95 (plus freight). Complete 
with instructions. 

Loom +557 with 512" wooden reed $7.50 del. 


LE GOFF CO. 


Dept. H 110 W. 42nd St. 


New York 36 





SWANSON’S MOUNTAIN VIEW LODGE 
Troy, Montana 
A delightful mountain vacation re- 
sort offers WEAVING and other arts 
and crafts classes during the summer 
season. 
Ruby Swanson, Manager 





99 999, 

I have been grateful many times 
for this warping reel for it has re- 
duced the aggravation of warping to 
a minimum. Tension is more uni- 
form, measuring is exact and all done 
while sitting down. The Granberg’s 
live in Amarillo, Texas. 
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ING. KNITTING. WEAVING 


with a label that is 
definitely different. 


Any copy you desire, including your 
NAME and ADDRESS on lustrous 
woven-edge white or tan satin ribbon, 
printed in black, blue, red, green or 
brown. Makes an ideal gift to delight 
friends or relatives — compliments 
their needlework. 


Sizes: #3 (56” wide) at $3.35 per 100 
#5 (%” wide) at $3.75 per 100 


Order Today. Type or plainly print copy desired on label. State width, 
eolor of ribbon and ink. Include money order—sorry no C. O. D. 
About one week delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed by long established 
manufacturer. 


LEON FREEMAN, INC. Dept. HC-3, 236 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, III. 








Aprons Become 
an Interesting Hobby 


Handweaving has provided a second career for Mrs. 
Sophia Cornelison of Seattle, Washington, a trained 
nurse who has had wide and interesting experiences in 
her profession. She has served as a hospital superintend- 





Figure 1. First rosepath design by Mrs. Cornelison. 


ent, visiting nurse, Red Cross instructor, member of the 
University of Washington faculty and assistant executive 
secretary of the Washington State Nurses Association 
as well as a private and a general duty nurse. 

Five or six years ago she began to weave as a hobby. 
During the summers she spent with her late husband 
on his pioneer family homestead near Robinson, Kansas, 
she spent many hours weaving. The 1854 cabin with the 
weaver at work proved a popular attraction for neigh- 
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Figure 2. Rosepath design in black and white. 


hors and tourists. 

Aprons have become her principal interest and she 
now has a collection of 24 in original designs and varied 
color combinations which have been shown at weavers’ 
guilds and other organizations. They prove an excellent 
medium for demonstrating possibilities of design and 
color combinations. She has won prizes on aprons at the 
Kansas and Missouri State fairs. 

The aprons illustrated here are among her most pop- 
ular designs. Figure 1 is her original pattern in rosepath, 
woven with a tabby background of pink on white warp 
with the stripes in shades of rose pink through lavender 
rose, maroons, and purples. The hem is woven of purples 
on white. 

Figure 2 is woven with black rosepath stripes which 
produces a fresh, clearcut design. All sorts of color com 
binations of course can be used in these designs. Thes 
two, however, are still among the most popular in Mrs. 
Cornelison’s collection. She is now using Mary M. At- 
water’s Whig Rose on opposites for experiments since 
it presents even more possibilities for design and color 
combinations than rosepath. 

Mrs. Cornelison uses cotton for her aprons, a mercer 
ized 20/2 for both warp and weft in the body of the 
apron. Various kinds of cottons are used for borders 
and other pattern effects. 

Since she also uses her apron designs for skirts and 
bags, she has a standard width of 27 inches for warp. 
Three widths are required for a skirt, one width for 
plouse material, one width for aprons and one width 
for bags to match dresses and skirts may all be woven 
on the same warp. For the bags she weaves twelve 
inches of design, another twelve inches for lining, then 
the material can be folded over and across for draw- 
string type of bag. 
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NOW! For handweavers 
and knitters! 


the easy way to 
unwind your yarn 
for bobbin or ball 


VANARD 


easy wind 


SKEIN WINDER 





$3.95  rostosc 


tax Check or Money Order. No C.0.D. 

Vanard Handknitting Machine Co., Inc. 
526 EAST MARIPOSA 

REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


Yarns of Distinction 


for handweavers 


In Calif. add 3% 





Cottons 
Rayons 
Novelties 


DYED & 
UNDYED 


edt 


Tastefully selected by Miss Isabel Scott— 
clean and ready-to-use in 18 to 20 Ib. lots. 
$10.00 plus postage. 


ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORP. 
17 East 53rd Street New York 22 











HANDSOME 
PERMANENT 
BINDERS 


FOR 
Handweaver & Craftsman 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 
ers—preserve magazines indefinitely — in- 
structions easy to follow 


Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 years 


Single binder $3.50—two or more $3.00 each 
Please indicate years desired—50-51 or 52-53 
Now available 54-55 


Always a welcome gift for weavers 
Send order, with check enclosed, to 
Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 Fifth Avenue 


New York 1, N. Y. OR 9-2748 
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Massachusetts 
Seminar 


The weavers of western Massa- 
chusetts and Miss Ruth M. McIntire 
of the Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, with the 
cooperation of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Handcraft Groups, are 
sponsoring a Weaving Seminar 
July 28-29, 1955, at the University 
of Massachusetts in Amherst. The 
program will include lectures, demon- 
strations, discussions, and exhibits by 
the participating guilds. Details will 
be announced in the Spring issue. 


Mrs. Clara Rust Brigham 


Rhode Island weavers suffered a 
loss in the death of Mrs. Clara Rust 
srigham on October 21, 1954, after 
a long illness. 

orn in Cleveland, she married 
Mr. William E. Brigham in 1914, 
and from then on made her home in 
Providence. The Little Museum, de- 
signed by Mr. Brigham, housed their 
valuable collection of old textiles, 
jewelry, and furniture. But her love 
of beauty led her not only to collect 
beautiful objects, but to develop in 
the community groups who could 
exercise their talents in producing 
things of beauty. 

Aside from her weaving she organ- 
ized the Federal Hill Industries to 
keep alive the practice of Italian 
needlecraft; she not only cultivated 
her own garden but worked actively 
with the Providence County Garden 
Club; and she helped the Providence 
Plantations Club build their present 
clubhouse. 

She organized the Weavers’ Guild 
of Rhode Island in 1947, inaugurated 
their bulletin, and incited the group 
to yearly exhibitions. 

About 1939 Mr. and Mrs. Brig- 
ham and Mr. and Mrs. Linnell form- 
ed Villa Handcrafts. In their work- 
shop and studio Mr. Brigham de- 
signed and made jewelry, Mr. Lin 
nell built furniture, and Mrs. Brig- 
ham and Mrs. Linnell wove textiles. 
These were exhibited at their Little 
Museum in 1940 and at the Art Club 
in 1948. They designed and produced 
the Villa Handcraft loom, cherished 
by any weaver fortunate enough to 
own one. And many friends will re- 
call the weaving classes Mrs. Brig- 
ham and Mrs. Linnell taught, sharing 
with others the skills they had work- 





south landing 
craft 
centre 


queenston, ontario 


individual instruction under 
personal direction of rie donker bannister. 


open all year. 


send 25c in coin 
for our samples and price list 


leclerc looms 
shipped to any point in canada and u. s. a. 


handcarved miniature shuttle brooch 


yours for 
one dollar 








HANDWEAVING LOOMS 
YARNS & SUPPLIES 
THE HANDCRAFT SHOPPE 
23 Tokeneke Road 


Darien, Connecticut 





Handbook of Weaves: $7.50 


Professionals and amateurs have paid up 
to $25 a copy for Ocelsner and Dale's 
famous HANDBOOK OF WEAVES—the most 
comprehensive encyclopedia of weaving 
ever compiled. Now get a new a 
copy (402pp., 1875 ill.), covering twills, 
crepes, satins and hundreds of other weaves, 
for only .. $7.50 


Handioom Weaving: 65c 


A beginner's manual of weaving by F. J. 
Christopher and Lili Blumenau. How to set 
up loom, buy materials, weave patterns, 
card loom, dye materials, etc. 128 pp. 
About 75 ill. Add 10c postage. 
Paperbound, 65c 


ORDER from Dover Publications, 
Dept. HW, 920 B’way, New York 10 


Money-back guarantee 











A comprehensive first-hand report 
Finnweave is Fun 
by Aina Ringler 
The FINNWEAVE technique ‘‘as it is woven in 
Finland.’’ Shows how much fun FINNWEAVE 
really is. 
Only $1.50 Postpaid. Send check or M.O. to 
Aina Ringler, 466 Weaver Rd., Webster, N. Y. 





Visit the 


Valhalla Weavers 


at Tryon, North Carolina 
Fine homespuns, ties, handbags, mats 
Woven and Hooked Rugs 
Large collection of other mountain crafts 
Write for Catalog 





ed hard to attain. 

Whenever you talk with a Rhode 
Island weaver, you sense the influ- 
ence of Mrs. Brigham’s gracious and 
generous personality. 
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the yarn OeEepot inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET 
San FRANCISCO 2 
formerly doROthY LieBEs yaRN OEPOT 











unusual yarns In exciting Colors 
instruction 
sample fee one dollar 








AD-A-HARNESS 
» LOOMS + 


4 to 16 harnesses—-24” to 56” widths 
Jack Type — Rising Shed 
No Ropes or Cords 
Stainless Steel Tie-up 
Always in adjustment 
SHIPPED ASSEMBLED 
also 


16” and 20” portable looms 
“Ask the weaver who owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. Saugus, Mass. 











BERNAT WEAVING YARNS 
FABRI & WEAVING AFGHAN 
Sample card on request 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
Box 405H 


Gloversville, N. Y. 





CODDIE PRODUCTS CO. 
(NOT INC.) 
8238 BAY PINES BLVD. 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
MANUFACTURE AND SALES OF 
HAND WEAVING LOOMS & HAND 
WEAVERS EQUIPMENT 


MYRTLE A. BROWN 
Weaving Instruction 
for Beginners and Advanced Students 
BROWN STUDIO 


203 W. 78th Street New York 24, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-7718 








20” Folding Floor Looms 
jack type—steel frames 
4 harness—direct tie—Price $87.50 
With sectional beam $95.00 
Inkle Looms—Fishnet Shuttles. 
For price sheet write 


Ralph Rogers, No. Haverhill, N. H. 


MAYPOLE WEAVING YARNS 
Three Beautiful Sample Cards 
WEAVING YARNS—NOVELTY YARNS 
DRESS & GARMENT YARNS—AIll for $1 


TO APPLY ON FUTURE ORDER 
Dealer inquiries also invited. 


OREGON WORSTED CO. 


8300 S.E. McLaughlin Portiand, Oregon 
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Coordinated Fabrics 
by California Group 


An unusual presentation of hand- 
weaving was made at the Sixth An- 
nual Art and Garden Show held in 
Lafayette, California, September 17- 
25. Instead of the usual lengths of 
yardage, weavers were invited to 
show samples of co-ordinated fabrics 
for interior settings and samples of 
variations on a single warp. 

This is in keeping with the general 
policy of Outdoor Shows, Inc., spon- 
sors, and of the weavers in that or- 
ganization, which is to stimulate the 
artists and craftsmen and at the same 
time bring their work to the attention 
of the public. Through the years, this 
has resulted in a variety of presenta- 
tions, including one in which a bed- 
room, completely furnished in hand- 
woven fabrics as well as a dressing 
room full of handwoven garments by 
the Diablo Weavers, was shown. 

While the practice in the past has 
been to have competition with prizes 
and some years to include outside 
artists, this year’s show was invita- 
tional. While drawn mainly from the 
work of San Francisco Bay area 
artists and craftsmen, there were also 
entries from other parts of the 
country. 

One of the most interesting ex- 
hibits was that of Vesta Vetter who 
showed not only samples of the fab- 
rics for two rooms in a house, but 
also samples of building materials 
and paint colors, with which the fab- 
rics were co-ordinated, and color 
photographs of the house. Another, 
by Jack Lenor Larsen, showed 
samples for an interior in which 
handwoven, power-loomed and screen 
printed fabrics were designed by the 
artist. 

The possibilities for variation on a 
single warp were shown by several 
weavers, both through structural de- 
sign with variations in treadling and 
through color changes on a simple 





Co-ordinated upholstery fabrics 
woven on same warp of charcoal and 
brown in cottons and rayons by 
Janet McNinch. Left to right : 1, yel- 
low flecked with gray; 2, (pillow 
cover) striped in multicolors and gold 
novelty braid; 3, tile red and 4, dark 
gray. 

set-up. In plain white smooth warp 
and weft, Ida Dean demonstrated 
the possible variations in texture 
achieved through treadling. The sam- 
ples of Trude Guermonprez and 
James Baughman showed how a 
variety of pattern effects could be 
made on a basic warp design by 
changing both treadling and colors. 

Janet McNinch (see illustration ) 
showed how different upholstery and 
pillow covers for an interior setting 
could be related through the use of 
a common warp, while Hal Painter 
demonstrated the variety of uphol- 
stery fabrics obtainable on a single 
warp with weft color changes. 

In addition, a few finished pieces 
were shown, including some open 
tapestries by Lynn Alexander. Ex- 
amples of screen printed fabrics done 
in several color combinations in a 
single design were exhibited by Ellen 
Atkins and Inez Butz. Other sections 
of the show featured painting, sculp- 
ture, pottery, jewelry, fine printing 
and landscaping. 





LONG 


NYLON STRIPS 


And any other type of Long Cloth Strips 


FOR WEAVERS 


Send for Price List and Free Samples 


RALPH S. STICHLER & SON 


Dept. HW-40, 230 Wood St. 
Reading Penna. 
Phone 5-1935 





Handweaver & Craftsman 








WEAVING SERVICE 


SCOTCH Weaving wools, Botany. 
ENGLISH ‘nubby’ tweed, wool. 
IRISH linens for warp & weft. 
FRENCH fast-colored linens. 


Cottons—boucles—metallics yarns. 


NILUS LECLERC Looms 


Send 35c in COIN, please, for set of FIVE 
price lists with ACTUAL THREADS at- 
tached. 

Dorothy Rankine, Consultant 


SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 


SERVICE 
318 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Canada 














Only Paternayan offers qual- 
ity yarn in so wide a choice 
of colors. 


Ideal for NEEDLECRAFT, 
PETIT POINT, TAPESTRIES, & 
RUGS. 

Over 250 colors — with 5 or 
more shades per color. 

If not obtainable from your 
local dealer, write direct to: 


PATERNAYAN 
BROTHERS, INC. 

10 W. 33rd St. New York 1 
(Samples on request) 














Screens 
(Continued from page 19) 


ments but which are essential to the 
screen's structure, are thus accom- 
plished. Primitive peoples had many 
solutions to this problem; these may 
be studied in books on Congo weav- 
ing, Maori textiles, and others. 
After the screen has been woven, 
the warp threads extending at each 
end must be firmly affixed since 
raveling of such weaving is prompt 
and extensive. The warps may be 
knotted and fringed, although this is 
often an unsatisfactory solution; such 
a fringe is frequently out of char- 
acter with the body of the screen. 
The freedom of the flexible fringe 
warps may contrast too markedly 
with the order and rigidity of the 
woven portion, and thereby claim 
undue attention. The entire screen 
must be designed to permit such a 
fringe if it is to be used. A firm 
series of knots with the ends cut as 
short as possible, forms the most in- 
conspicuous termination. Sometimes 
the warp ends can be threaded back 
into the woven area, or they can be 
lashed to terminal rods, or seamed 
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under. The technical problem is simi- 
lar to that of finishing placemats, but 
the design problem may be quite dif- 
ferent because of the differences in 
function and scale. 

Certain natural materials tend to 
bow, so that when tension is removed 
the entire screen becomes slightly 
concave or convex. This can be over- 
come by occasionally introducing a 
more rigid element, such as doweling, 
into the design, or by alternating the 
directions of the face of the weft 
elements (with bamboo, alternating 
the slats so that the inner or rough 
side of the first slat appears on the 
surface, while the smooth side of the 
second or third slat is on the surface. ) 

Grasses and reeds may frequently 
be incorporated with their heads in- 
tact to provide a decorative element. 
Such heads, through their tendency to 
hold the entire grass or reed in posi- 
tion, increase the strength of the 
screen. 

The materials used in screenings 
are so diverse that each must be ex- 
perimented with to discover its po- 
tentialities and limitations. An ex- 
cellent screening, like any other ex- 
cellent piece of weaving, is always 
a sensitive response to materials, and 
control of those materials. 





Mr. Rossbach is assistant professor 
in the department of decorative art 
at the University of California at 
Berkeley. He teaches basic design 
and textile design. He is a graduate 
of the University of Washington, 
Seattle, and Columbia University 
and has a master of fine arts degree 
from the Cranbrook Academy of Art. 
His textiles have been widely ex- 
hibited and have won many prizes. 


PENT 
YARNS 


“A JOY TO WEAVE” 
FRENCH SPUN WORSTED 
HAND WEAVING YARNS 
TOP QUALITY 100% VIRGIN WOOL 
50 Colors 
Send for Free Samples 


PENT YARNS 


POST OFFICE BOX 1143 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





LOOM MUSIC — fills your need 


for a weaving periodical with emphasis on good 
design and simplicity of language in teaching 
techniques; photographs of projects included. 


$4 per year; sample 45c 


Mrs. R. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mrs. E. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 





= 
——" 


AL LIED 
YARNS CORP. 


22 West 19th Street, N. ¥. C. 11 
For NOVELTY YARNS 
CHENILLES 
BOUCLES 






Call CHelsea 3-7900-01 














REDDIGRAPHS for WEAVERS 
Easy to follow! Complete weaving directions with 
swatches! Modern designs for 4 harness looms! 
Series 6—8 issues—7 monthly, November thru 
May, plus Bonus Issue 8.00 
Selection 5 back issues $6.50—1 issue 1.50 


Miss Winogene B. Redding 
67 Winthrop Ave. Wollaston 70, Mass. 
Bernat Weaving Yarns For Sale 











Now 
Anyone Can Warp Easily! 


Using our Simplified Instructions— 
“Speed Warping and Terraspool 
Method” 


Any Loom Converted! 
Sectional Beams made for any make 
20” wide, up. 

Anywhere! 
Shipped crated, F.O.B. $35.00 


Price includes beam, ratchet brake, warping attachments, 2 instruction books. 


Write for details 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 
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CAREFULLY SELECTED 
NATURAL AND DYED YARNS 


including metallics, nylon, wool, cellophane and 
many others, in a limited number of 5, 10 AN 
25 LB. PACKAGES, are being made available to 
handweavers by producer of top — up- 
holstery, a and table linens. State whether 
sunfast or washfast colors are preferred. You 
will be most satisfied with the superior quality 
of these yarns. 


Prices: $ 5.00 for 5 Ibs. 
$ 9.00 for 10 Ibs. 
$20.00 for 25 Ibs. 

SPECIAL: $40.00 for 75 Ibs. 


All shipped prepaid in the USA 


MOD-WEAVE, INC. 


P.O. Box 305 Fair Lawn, New Jersey 





CATHEDRAL WEAVING CENTRE, 

CANTERBURY, ENGLAND 
Offer quality weaving yarns. 

2/288 Worsted $3.50 Ib. 7840 yards. 

36 cut Saxony $3.00 Ib. 6400 yards. 

1l cut Cheviot $2.50 Ib. 2200 yards. 

9 cut Harris $2.00 Ib. 1800 yards. 

Linen all counts & colors from $3 Ib. 


Post & packing, up to 3 Ibs., 50c, 7 Ibs. $1 


Orders dispatched daily to U.S.A. & Canada 


HAYSTACK 


MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL 
OF 
CRAFTS 


LIBERTY, MAINE 


WRITE BOX #2 FOR BOOKLET 








WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





Eureka Yarn Co., Inc. 
621 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


(Where the Handweaver is king) 


Novelty yarns of every description, 
color and put-up. 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON—LINEN 
COTTON. 
(also sunfast & vat dye colors) 


Distributors Wanted 


No order too small or too large— 
any quantity from 1 pound up. 


Free samples sent on request. 





Vesta Vetter 
(Continued from page 11) 


rayon tops and cotton borders. 

Mrs. Vetter prefers using valance 
boards because they keep dust from 
settling on the top of the draperies 
and also hide the French pleats 
which she believes interfere with the 
design of draperies. She has learned 
that architects object to boards be- 
cause they make an extra corner 
where wall and ceiling meet. The ar- 
chitect on this job was no exception, 
so the problem was solved by the 
drapery makers who used _ book- 
pleats to finish the casements at the 
top. (See illustration.) Window 
openings in the house were placed, 
not necessarily where they might 
have been best from an architectural 
point of view, but where draperies 
could be hung so that they would 
not soil quickly. 

Where someone is not available to 
take accurate measurements for the 
draperies, Mrs. Vetter recommends 
that the weaver work from the plans 
and shop drawings of the windows. 
It is more work, but will assure per- 
fect fit. 

While the problem of sunburn 
and bleaching is not as serious in 
New England as in California, she 
took precautions, nevertheless. Gold 
was used for weft, because it fades 
least. She used linen warp because 
it retains a good body and does not 
stretch nor react to weather. She 
chose unboiled gray because, with its 
brownish tone, it is neutral and 
could be used for many pieces, keep- 
ing down costs. She used this warp 
for scatter pillows in a crackle weave 
that gave added interest to the tex- 
ture. This warp was also used for 
small upholstery pieces, reed roller 
shades for the kitchen and_ the 
screen. 

One of the things she learned on 
this job is the importance of diag- 
onals to the decorating scheme of a 
modern home. In the living room 
this was achieved by raising the 
piano lid, by placing a lemon tree on 
the floor back of a chair and a piece 
of sculpture over the mantel. 

A job like this is a big undertak- 
ing which requires time to complete, 
so that a client needs to be willing 
to wait longer for results than when 
following more usual practices. 
However, there are rewards in hav- 





WEAVING 
FOR CONTEMPORARY HOMES 


Fall and Winter Classes 1954-1955 
Visitors Welcome 


Kate Van Cleve 
1! Marshal St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
Longwood 6-5615 





ing unusual things, designed ex- 
clusively for the home and to suit 
the owner’s individual taste. For the 
weaver to work in this way, Mrs. 
Vetter believes, brings satisfying re- 
wards, both through developing a 
plan and carrying it to a conclusion 
and through gaining knowledge from 
solving new problems. How a weav- 
er works, whether directly with a 
client or through a decorator or an 
architect, is something he must de- 
cide personally, according to his 
methods of operation. A custom 
weaver does not need too many 
clients, she has found, since a few 
good ones will keep him busy. 





Primitives 

The author has written this book 
for all who “love the honesty of 
peasant art and the feeling for the 
traditions out of which it evolved.” 
The Pennsylvania Dutch art forms 
began in this country about 1765 
and were then superseded by the 
Victorian style about 1840. The 
motifs and the craft procedures had 
for the most part been brought over 
from the Rhenish Palatinate, adapted 
to the environments of Southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania and usually re- 
served for their Sunday best pos- 
sessions. To the  passer-through 
the best known examples are the 
geometric barn symbols, often refer- 
red to has hex marks which date 
from about 1850. To anyone who 
may wish to use this type of decora- 
tion the author suggests that “it 
requires no particular artistic faculty. 
In fact too much skill sometimes 
detracts from the untutored yet 
charming effect of folk decoration.” 
The author is a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, spent her childhood in the 
heart of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
country and has both studied and 
taught these decorative motifs. 
Folk Art Motifs of Pennsylvania 
by Frances Lichten. Hasting 
House, New York 22. 11% by 
1012, 96 pages, illustrated in color. 
$7.50. 
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Rose 
(Continued from page 7) 


the day discussing patterns and ex- 
amining the work and looms of 
Weaver Rose. It is not known 
whether or not there were any fur- 
ther meetings of the Association. 

In her “Old Narragansett” Mrs. 
Karle includes the following letter 
which was written to her by Weaver 
Rose: 

“My grandfather and grandmother, 
Robe and Mary Northrup, lived at 
what is now called Stuart Vale but 
which was then known as the Fish 
Pond, a little hamlet of four houses 
only one of which is now standing. 
He owned a shore and fished in the 
spring and wove some at home and 
went out amongst the larger farms 
working at his trade of weaving 
whilst his wife carried on the weav- 
ing at home and had a number of ap- 
prentices. He learned his trade of 
weaving from Martin Reed, the dea- 
con of St. Paul's Church who lived 
a few rods from the church. He died 
in 1822, his wife lived until 1848. 

“The spool I gave you was made 
by Langworthy Pierce, a veteran of 
the Revolution. It has the initials of 
his name. I send you now one of 
his shuttles used for weaving broad- 
cloth and a square of linen I have 
woven for you from a pattern of five 
harnesses called Browbey. 

“The looms here in Narragansett 
were all made by local carpenters. 
Steven Northrup made looms and 
Freeborn Church made looms and 
spinning wheels. More money can be 
made by weaving than ‘by farming. I 
have woven 30 yards of rag carpet 
in one day at 10 cents a yard or 23 
cents if I found the warp. 

“My grandfather was one of eight 
children. One brother was Reverend 
William Northrup, Thurston North- 
rup, another brother, was a school 
teacher and a weaver of coverlets and 
cloth. John Northrup was also called 
Weaver John. He was a_ coverlet 
weaver. John Condon was a maker 
of weaver's reeds or sleys. I have 
seventy or eighty of his made in my 
house. I have a reed which my grand- 
father Northrup had made when he 
went to the Island of Rhode Island 
weaving broadcloth”. 

Weaver Rose says Mrs. Earle, “‘is 
in the best sense a pure American 
without a drop of admixture of blood 
from recent immigrations. Some of 
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his ancestors were those who made 
the original Petaquamscott purchase 
from the Indians and here he lives 
on the very land they purchased.” 

An obituary written on November 
14, 1913, reads as follows: 

“On last Friday Weaver Rose 
passed away at his home on the Slo- 
cum Road. Although not closely con- 
nected with the college community, 
still he occasionally passed through 
our Campus and always gave us a 
pleasant ‘Good morning’. 

“Walking at the head of his horse, 
he always made an impression that 
remains deeply fixed in our minds, 
with his long walking staff, his flow- 
ing white beard and his sun-browned 
straw hat. 

“Few knew this man, a sort of re- 
minder of a past generation with all 
of its simplicity and sincerity. His 
willingness to show people through 
his quaint weaving establishment 
usually brought forth many questions 
from his visitors which he always 
seemed pleased to answer and which 
made one feel at home. Mr. Rose 
was an exceptionally well educated 
inan although his education was ob- 
tained at the cost of his own labor. 
He was a naturalist of no mean abil- 
ity and was an authority on all of 
the classical literature. 

“Aside from managing his large 
farm, Weaver Rose spent the major- 
ity of his time weaving. His looms 
were of the most primitive types but 
the work he turned out won for him- 
self considerable fame as a weaver. 
Specimens of his handiwork may 
even be seen today at the White 
House in Washington. In connection 
with this it might be said that he 
held in high esteem a visit some two 
years ago from President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s wife who came this way 
especially to make arrangements for 
weaving some rugs. 

“Mr. Rose was in his 73rd year 
and was a mason in high standing. 
He is survived by three sisters one 
of whom makes her home at the old 
homestead the others being Mrs. 
Susan French and Mrs. Hannah 
Sherman”. 





Doctor Pariseau of Bethesda, 
Maryland, has more than 300 drafts 
by Weaver Rose, the largest collec- 
tion in existence, it is believed. Only 
a few of these were actually written 
by the Weaver himself; others are 





INCASPUN 


Yarn of 100% 
virgin 
ALPACA! 


One of the world’s 
rarest and finest hair 
fibers . . . from the 
high Andes moun- 
tains of Peru. Superb 
| yarn for HAND- 
WEAVING priceless coats, suits, stoles— 
or for KNITTING sweaters, socks, gloves. 
You will enjoy working with these beautiful yarns. 
In natural plain colors and exciting 
mixed tweeds. 
At your local knitting shop or write 
for descriptive folder 

GOOD NEIGHBOR IMPORTS 


400 Bloomfield Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 














“TABBY and TWILL—Wool and Worsted” 
—15 lessons in the weaving of wearing 
apparel—21 swatches—yarn samples— 
canvas back ring binder—Price $10.00 
(In California plus sales tax) 


ERMELEN STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 1926 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California 





Watch for Fifth Anniversary 
Issue — Spring 1955 


copies made from the Rose originals. 
From the time Doctor Pariseau began 
to weave some ten years ago Weaver 
Rose’s drafts completely fascinated 
him and he began collecting them as 
well as other information about him. 
He recently has acquired all of the 
drafts in the Laura M. Allen collec- 
tion. There are more than 3,000 of 
these most of which are drawn down. 
Doctor Pariseau has made all the 
looms which he and his wife use, in- 
cluding a one-treadle loom. (See 
Handweaver & Craftsman, Summer 
1952). Born in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, he received the degree of 
Doctor of Pharmacy from the Massa- 
chusetts College of Pharmacy in 1904 
and that of Doctor of Medicine from 
Tufts Medical School in 1909. After 
serving as interne at the Marine 
Hospital at Chelsea, Massachusetts, 
he entered the Army as medical of- 
ficer and was stationed in Panama 
and various posts in the United 
States for three years. In World 
War I he commanded a field hos- 
pital with the First Division in 
France. After a discharge for medical 
disability in 1922 he engaged in bib- 
liographical medical research for 
about 25 years. Since then he has 
been translating articles in foreign 
medical journals. He married Grace 
Preble in 1910 and has one son and 
one daughter. 
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Loom ~ = $100.00 


4 Harness — 6 Treadles 








The Studio Art Loom is con- 
structed of well-seasoned hard- 


1000 wire heddles, a 28 spool 
capacity rack, thread guide 
erank for warp beam, a temple, 
a draw-in-hook, 6 hand shuttles, 


a Simplex Registering device 
oh gy na om ea 
operating. shipping 

weight, 235 Ibs. . . all for $100 Make beautiful rugs, drapes. | eurtaine 


¥.0.B. Davenport. money with your 
Write for loom catalog—also list of warp and weaving supplies. 


NEWCOMB LOOM CO. Davenport 8-3, lowa 











the 
READ fener 


The English Magazine for Handweavers 





A quarterly magazine containing regular articles 
of instructional interest and many useful features: 
Advice to Beginners, Patterns, Spinning, etc. 


4 Back Issues $1.00 Four next issues $1.00 
Specimen copy 25c¢ 


HANDWEAVER & SPINNER, CANTERBURY, ENGLAND 
Visit Canterbury when you come to England. 











Des Moines Weavers 
Learn to Spin 


by MERZE MARVIN SEEBURGER 


Des Moines Weavers Guild members are really in 
earnest about their handwork. Last year a group of 
weavers pioneered in spinning their own wool. This year 
others are scurrying around hunting smoothly operating 
spinning wheels, and cards for preparing the wool. 

Once a month, and sometimes in between, the mem- 
bers of the Spinning Group load their spinning wheels 
and their fleece into their cars and hurry to one of the 
homes for a work meeting. All day long the whirr of 
the wheels is heard, with scarcely time enough out to 
enjoy the lunch the hostess provides. Each spinner fills 
at least one spindle at a meeting. The amount? That 
depends on the fineness of the fleece and the yarn. It 
may vary from 80 yards of coarser yarn for use in rug 
weaving to 184 of fine yarn for a light blanket. 

The spinning project originated with the president, 
Mrs. Fern Borg, who took time out from a European 
tour last year for two days’ spinning lessons at the 
London Weaving Center. No coffee breaks there, but 
mid-morning and mid-afternoon they stopped for tea, 
served with hot milk. The Des Moines group is too 
busy for tea or coffee breaks. 

The Des Moines spinners have antique spinning 
wheels. Mrs. Inez Rost is especially proud of her wheel 
which was brought from Norway twelve years ago. It 
wears the stencilled name of the original owner, Ragne 
Alsdatter. 
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Wool for their spinning is purchased from the lowa 
Wool Growers Association. Or sometimes an expert 
shearer will purchase an exceptionally good fleece for 
them. They use both black and white fleeces, although 
the latter are a bit hard to find, because in lowa most 
sheep are raised for the meat rather than the fleece. The 
best Iowa sheep are the Hampshires and their fleece has 
proven quite satisfactory, the spinners say. Wool is 
classified in five grades, depending on fineness, length, 
and general condition. Several grades are usually found 
on the same fleece, depending on the part of the animal. 
Imperfections such as little straight hairs called kemp 
are strictly avoided. 

The spinners tried washing the wool first, but aban- 
doned that idea. Washing removes the lanolin from the 
wool and then it does not spin up nicely. Now they post- 
pone washing the wool until it is spun, or even until after 
it is woven. 

Mrs. Fern Borg has spun almost enough yarn to 
make a rug in black and white shepherd’s check. Mrs. 
Inez Rost is spinning lovely fine 2-ply yarn for hunting 
socks for her husband and an afghan for her davenport. 
Mrs. Mabel Shepard is making an heirloom doll blanket. 
Mrs. Leah Swain and Miss Flora Clark now have their 
wheels in nice adjustment ready to begin spinning. They 
have all learned to card their wool, producing the 
lovely fluffy fragile looking rolls of wool like candy 
floss. These are called roulogs. Then the roulog becomes 
yarn as it winds on the spindle. 

A half dozen other weavers attend the meetings and 
diligently card the wool and learn the “feel” of the 
spinning wheel. They are watching the antique sales and 
hope to try spinning their own yarn before long. 

Special spinning is not the only achievement of the 
Des Moines Guild. They were represented at the State 
Fair this year, in person, as well as by their plentiful 
array of woven exhibits, from bibs to bedspreads. On 
each of the five big days of the Fair the weavers demon- 
strated their art on the stage at the Women’s and 
Children’s Building. The demonstration is sponsored by 
the Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs and was the 
joint project of the Des Moines Art Center and the Des 
Moines Weavers Guild. Four large floor looms were 
used, and an equal number of table looms. Guild mem- 
bers explained their work as they wove. 

To help keep track of the great increase in weaving 
activity in Iowa, President Fern Borg is preparing a 
directory of all Iowa weavers. 





Mrs. Seeburger, a member of the Des Moines Weavers 
Guild, is the author of Gringos across the Border, a story 
of personal experiences while traveling in Mexico. She 
is a former newspaper woman and alert to the human in- 
terest of her subject. Mr. and Mrs. Seeburger have spent 
many winters in Mexico since their retirement, away 
from the usual tourist trails. They formerly had built 
and operated for some years a seismograph station, re- 
porting to the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. In her 
book she attempts to “dispel some of the prevalent beliefs 
about Mexico.” It will be of interest to anyone wanting 
to know more of the country. 
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Handwoven rugs ties 
shawls baby blankets 
bed spreads doll clothes 


are easy to make ... ona 


STRAITS ADJUSTABLE 
METAL WEAVING LOOM 





It’s especially suitable for ‘‘Leopers”’ 


Anyone can weave like a professional on this loom. Enjoy 
pleasant, relaxing sparetime craftwork. Make lovely personal 
items . . . gifts . . . articles you can sell at a profit! 

Loom comes boxed—4 completely assembled sections, 
ready for immediate use. Can be adjusted from 7” x 7” 
down to 2” x 7”. Kit includes needle and easy-to-follow 
instructions. Price complete 60c. Dez. lots $7.00. 

Additional 7” sections to make loom any larger sise: 
15c¢ each. Extra needles 12c each, $1.00 per doz. 

Send for your loom today. We will include, free of charge, 
our 72 page illustrated catalog describing hundreds of in- 
expensive projects in leatherecraft. 





OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO. 


223 W. Jackson Bivd. Dept. HC, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Now in our 37th Year 





FURNITURE 


@ Distinctive contemporary furni- 
ture that you can build, weave the 
upholstery and finish yourself . 

You'll save 50% or more by using 
our metal legs, frames and parts. 


Write for Design Bulletin RS-52 
PHILLIPS FURNITURE CO. 


East Peoria, Illinois 














Let HAMMETT?’S free 
LOOM CATALOG 


be your guide! 


Brings you up to date 
on the latest in fine 
weaving equipment and 
materials 

Our Catalog illustrates, 
describes and _ prices 
foot-treadle and table 
model looms, with all 
loom parts and acces- 
sories 

Materials for hand 
weaving. Books of in- 
structions also listed 


Write Today for 
Your Free Copy! 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
—suppliers since 1863 
268 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 








Des Moines spinners at work. Top 
photograph shows Miss Flora Clark 
carding wool while Mrs. Fern Borg 
spins. Center—Mrs. Borg at work. 
“It's the rhythm,” she says, that is 
responsible for successful spinning. 
Below—Mrs. Inez Bost winds yarn. 
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Experiences with a 


Weaving Workshop 


by GAIL M. REDFIELD 


In order to give the necessary in- 
spiration and help in weaving prob- 
lems, a summer weaving workshop 
must have as an instructor a person 
who knows weaving from the stand- 
point of both design and construction 
and who is willing to give of herself 
and her talents to those attending. 

Purdue University was fortunate 
to have Mrs. Marli Ehrman of Chi- 
cago for the Second Indiana Hand- 
weavers Workshop, which was spon- 
sored by the School of Home Eco- 
nomics. She more than met all the 
necessary requirements. Born in Ber- 
lin, Germany, she studied weaving 
and design at the Bauhaus, and was 
educated at the universities of Jena 
and Hamburg. There were many op- 
portunities for her to prove her love 
for textiles and interest in art edu- 
cation. She organized the textile de- 
sign workshop at the Institute of De- 
sign in Chicago under the late Mo- 
holy Nagy, and worked there from 
1939 to 1947. At the same time she 
was busy designing for hand and 
power loom production. She won the 
first prize for woven fabrics in the 
Organic Design Composition spon- 
sored by the Museum of Modern Art 
in 1941. The fabrics were mass pro- 
duced and sold in leading department 
stores of this country. During the 
second World War the Arts and 
Therapy Competition sponsored by 
the Education Department of the 
Museum of Modern Art Awarded 
her another prize for children’s books, 
designed in collaboration with Juliett 
Kepes. 

She has been intrigued by the 
many aspects of textile design in 
architecture and has served as a con- 
sultant and designer of fabrics for 
interiors. Her main interest probably 
is in industrial design. She develops 
fabrics on the handloom with power- 
loom production in mind so the work 
is partly done in the handweaving 
studio, and partly in cooperation with 
the mill. She often works out the 
finishing touches concerning com- 
binations of color and line of the de- 
signs directly on the power looms in 
the mill. She says that textile design- 
ing involves the construction of 
weaves, the choice of yarns, their 
colors and textures, with regard to 
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Mrs. Inez Bost’s wheel is a Norwegian antique. She belongs to the spinning 


group of the Des Moines, Iowa, Weavers Guild. 





SILK WOOL RAYON LINEN COTTON 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 





NOVELTY YARNS 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp 
—22 colors on ¥2 Ib. tubes. 


2/20 Weaving Worsted— 
36 Beautiful Colors on 2 
Oz. tubes. 


We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and commercial weaving. 


CONTESSA YARNS 


(Write for free samples) 


Dept. C, Ridgefield, Connecticut 








“jerea ce 


Jextures Series 


W eaving 


Complete 
Sample 
features 


The Yarn Families 
Color & Design 


3 Principles 
Library Color & Design 
of Problems 
Artist Designed 

Projects 


Simplified W eaving Lessons Illustrated with Generous Samples. 
All previous issues available. Fall Information on Request. 


TERRACE TEXTURES 
4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 





Handweaver & Craftsman 


YOUR OWN LABELS 





18 For $1 45 For $2 


Add a distinctive touch to your weaving 


our own exclusive labels. 
oven By” and your name are printed on — 
rich, satin labels. 1° wide and 3” long. Also 
available in narrow 5%” width without 4 
Washable and dry cleanable. An unusual gift. 


Order 18 for $1, 45 for $2, 75 for $3 
or 500 for $6.75; postpaid. Ne COD’s. 


BUSSARD’S DEPT. 8B 


2236 $. E. BELMONT @ PORTLAND 15, ORE. 


e wae ™ 





Huckleberry 


Mountain Workshop-Camp for the Creative Arts 
July 3—August 13 
WRITING e PAINTING 
PHOTOGRAPHY e@ WEAVING 
Work with noted teachers. Rustic cabins on 


the slope of yy! Mountain, in laurel 
and pine, at 2,500 feet. For booklet H, write: 


Frances Bradsher, Act. Dir., Hendersonville, N. C. 





their usefulness, feel, and the appeal 
of the finished material. They must 
also meet the requirements of con- 
temporary living, of archi- 
tecture, and price 
values and textile 
market. 

The weavers attending the work- 
shop came with varying backgrounds. 
Some were skilled weavers and de- 
signers and others had had very little 
weaving experience or background, 
but all went away with a feeling of 
having added to their weaving knowl- 
edge and with a realization that no 
matter how much anyone knows there 
is always more to learn. 

sefore the workshop opened, a few 
more looms were warped and thread- 
ed than the number of students ex- 
pected. The warps themselves 
of considerable interest. 
ings were all simple—twills, modified 
twills, summer and winter, and lace 
weaves. All of the warps varied in 
color or texture or both. They 
of 10/2 cotton, pearl cotton, 
novelties, carpet warp, 
various combinations. With these 
were used wefts of cotton, linen, 
rayon, wool, novelties and chenille. 

Those who were accustomed to 
putting a warp on a loom and 
treadling it in a traditional manner 
soon learned that many interesting 
variations could be obtained by vary- 
ing the treadling and the threads, or 
letting the warp “talk” and watching 
the development on the loom. 

The lecture sessions included dis- 
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cussions on theory and design which 
were later translated on the looms. 
The theory lessons were on the con- 
struction of fabrics and the basic 
weaves as well as information on 
how to determine a weaving draft 
from a woven sample. The sessions 
on design included work in propor- 
tion and color which were worked 
out on paper using black, grey and 
white for intensities, or color com- 
binations of complementary or ana- 
logous color schemes. They were 
then tried out on the looms. 

One of the most interesting warps 
was one in which one-third was 
warped with two black, two white 
threads, one-third with one rust, one 
white, and one-third with three grey, 
three white. Here the effect of the 
same weft on three warps was readily 
apparent. Some wefts would be good 
on one or two sections and very poor 
on the third. Another warp of spe- 
cial interest was one in which a 
heavy thread (carpet warp) and a 
light thread (20/2 cotton) were com- 
bined and directions were given for 
weaving a backing on a piece of ma- 
terial. This is especially important in 
yardages that are cut by someone 
other than the weaver and conse- 
quently may ravel rather badly. 

Everyone made many samples and 
it was interesting to see the different 
effects obtained on the same warp by 
different people. In addition to sam- 
ples all went home with at least one 
finished piece. These included place- 
mats, bag material, and bath mats. 

Mrs. Ehrman stated at the open- 
ing of the workshop that her idea 
was to include in the course material 
not readily available in books. This 
she did throughout the two weeks. 
The idea of deciding on the woven 
piece one wanted and then determin- 
ing how to warp and thread a loom 
and weave the piece to produce the 
effect was a new approach to most of 
those in attendance. 

Mrs. Ehrman is a gracious person, 

a wonderful teacher, and was more 
than generous in the time and effort 
she spent. I hope many of you will 
be fortunate enough to find “Marli 
Ehrman” fabrics in some of your 
shops and when you do, take a sec- 
ond look and gain a bit of her in- 
spiration and enthusiasm. 
Miss Redfield, an enthusiastic weav- 
er, 1s assistant professor in the de- 
partment of applied design, School of 
Home Economics, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana. 


& 
30/2 mercerized cotton yarns 


vat dyed ® fast colors 

made by the finest mercerized 
yarn spinners in America 
large selection of colors 


loomlore ona Saylinmil 


handweaving yarns 
by Salem Linen Mills 


pure linen ® fast colors 


please enclose 25c for samples 


AGENTS FOR MACOMBER LOOMS 


JOSEPH D. ACTON 


26 Lake Ave., Swedesboro, N.J. 





AGAIN AVAILABLE 


Seven Projects in 
Rose-Path 


by Berta Frey 


$1.50 


Order from your bookseller 
or from 
BERTA FREY 


158 West 22nd Street 













ELK a7 
A al -WHEE G 


New York 11, N. Y. 


A—8 holes when using live linen 

8 —fer wool or heavy linen 

C—Fer running two colors 

D—teng Bobbin for single color 
. 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


© Work two colors on one shuttio 
@ Well bolonced fines! herd 
weod—Myrtle, Mohogony, Cherry 


EXTRA BOBBING 


Maple, Ach, Birch, White Oot 4-Inch 50 ec. 
THE PERFECT SHUTTLE FOR WEAVERS i —- = 0. 
Securely locked! . lerge capecity! nc eo 

e DOUBLE BOBBIN 
8 - Inch $1.00 set 


ELK FREE-WHEELING 1.25 set 

SHUTTLE COMPANY Add 25c for 

1415 S.E. Eighth Ave. Postage J 
Portland 14, Oregon 


11 -Inch 
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SOMETHING NEW — “WAYS TO WEAVE OVERSHOT” 
Assembled in loose leaf note book form, actually a study in over- 
shot weave. A thorough, detailed understanding of its possibilities, 
ranging from the traditional to the contemporary—all on the 
same threading. Not honeysuckle. Approximately fifteen woven 
samples attached. 

While they last—send $10.00 for your copy. 
Alena M. Reimers, West Pines Hotel, Joliet, Ill. 


LOOMCREST HARDWOOD STRIPS 


Uniform, Accurately cut strips of 4” hardwood, stained Driftwood, Red- 
wood, Sandalwood (walnut), Myrtlewood (Natural), and Ebony for weav- 
ing unusual and smart looking place mats, lamp shades, screens, etc. 


Send for sample card today. 


WOODCREST, 


Box 675, Bellevue, Washington 











SCHOLARSHIPS 


Four $1320 merit awards for 1955-56 school year 
available to weavers, ceramists, metalsmiths, 
designers, architects, sculptors and painters. 
Applications received until March 1, 1955. 


C RR A N BR OO K 
ACADEMY OF ART 


e: = : 161 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


WEAVERS — DO YOU KEEP RECORDS? 
A RECORD OF HANDWOVEN FABRICS is a book designed for 
this purpose. 84%" x 1042""—48 pages—tough card cover wire 
stitched. 44 forms and index. Lithographed. Price $1.25 ppd. 
if check is with order. 

Pennsylvanians add 1% Sales Tax. Further information on request. 
CHARLES C. DENZLER, P.O. Box 163, Springfield, Del. Co., Pa. 











TEXTILES @ METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING @ CERAMICS 


Exceptional instruction and facilities for the beginner and advanced 


student; Professional program leading to degree; Summer workshops: 
For information write the Registrar 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


65 Plymouth Avenue, So. Rochester 8, New York 


A Unique Method 
of Warping 


by BERTA FREY 





























Warping the loom seems to be the one part of weav- 
ing that holds the greatest terror for most weavers. 
Perhaps it is because it has been so impressed upon us 
that tension is the most important item in beaming a 
warp, and, because it is so important, we are so dread- 
fully afraid of it. 

Keeping the tension is important, but I have found 
that it is not the “bogy-man” that our imaginations have 
built up. And strange as it may seem, I have found that 
I can do a better job of beaming a warp alone than I 
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can with the best of help. I have a friend who has 
threatened to take a movie of me putting on a warp, for 
she insists she will make her fortune by showing it! I 
grant that my method may not be esthetic, and that an 
old lady hoisting her foot in the air does look ridiculous, 
but I end up with a good warp and here is once when 


truly the end justifies the means. 





In the first place, the warp must be well made—that 
is, it must have even tension while being made, and 
that tension must be kept. I tie my warp, while it is 
still on the reel or frame, every three or four yards and 
tie VERY TIGHTLY. In the next place, the warp must 
be started evenly on the beam. If the ends have been 
threaded through the reed and heddles and tied onto 
the warp beam apron, they must be tied on evenly. If 
the warp is being beamed before threading, the warp 
must be shaken gently but firmly to be sure that the 
loops are all even and the tension equally balanced from 
the apron to the first tie. It is the very beginning of 
putting on a warp that is the key to success. The warp 
ends have been made even in length. KEEP them even. 

I grab the warp firmly at the tied place and give it a 
good shake and yank; this makes all ends from the tie to 
the loom tend to even up. Then, with paper being wound 
every inch of the way for the full length of the warp, 
I alternately wind and tighten. I make one revolution 
of the warp beam. Next I go to the front of the loom 
and take the warp firmly in hand. If it is a narrow 
warp, | hold it all together; if it is a 40-inch warp, I 
divide it in two sections—one in each hand. Then, 
propping my foot against the breast beam to keep the 
loom steady, I pull with “all my might and main”. One 
more revolution and another pull. After the second or 
sometimes the third pull, I again shake and yank, al- 
ways from the tie. If a warp end has become stretched 
or loose, this shake will tend to even out the difference 
and spread the extra inch or so of yarn over a two or 
three yard space. In this way, in the finished warp any 
minor variations of tension are spread over so much 
space that they are of no great consequence. 

When the tie is about a yard or so from the reed or 
raddle, I untie it and work from the next tie. I never let 
the tie get very close to the raddle. If the tie is close, 
the edge warps are tighter than the center ones, and 
to try to make them even while beaming is fatal to 
finished tension. 

Except for putting on the warp alone, | do it no dif- 
ferently than when winding with some one holding for 
me. I have found that I can wind a much tighter warp 
when doing it all myself and it really is easier than 
working so hard against a really competent “holder.” It 
does take a little longer to do the whole job alone than 
to have someone hold while [ wind. But | have con- 
vinced myself that it really takes no longer, for I don’t 
have to wait for someone’s else convenience to do the 
helping. I can wind on and forget about it while I’m 
waiting for the other person to find the time (and pos- 
sibly the inclination) to help me. 

Editorial note—Miss Frey's method of warp- 
ing is unique and she uses it most effective- 
ly. It should be pointed out, however, that tts 
use presents undeniable safety hazards which 
should be considered before attempting its use. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the following pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of importance to them. Many of the reference 
books could ‘be profitably purchased for guild libraries. 


Weaving Beginners 

Mary E. Black, the author of this 
handbook, observes that “Man is a 
weaver by instinct and necessity.” 
The development of the loom is 
traced from the early Egyptian ver- 
sions to the compact table and floor 
type of today. The several parts of 
the loom are identified along with 
their respective functions and some 
helpful accessories are suggested. 
The usable threads for weaving are 
listed and the winding of the warp 
and setting up the loom are given 
step by step with each one accom- 
panied by a close-up photograph. 
Threading and sleying the reed are 
explained followed by the dos and 
don'ts for your actual weaving, 
which includes the tying of knots, 
maintaining a good selvage and bob- 
bin winding. The book closes with a 
brief glossary of weaving terms. 
Weaving for beginners by Mary 
E. Black. The Department of 


National Health and Welfare, 
Ottawa, Canada. Available at 
Hughes Faweett, 115 Franklin 


Street, New York 13. 7 by 8%, 





68 pages, illustrated, paper. 75 
cents. 
Dictionary 


12,000 distinctively textile terms 
have been lucidly defined in this 
modern and comprehensive dictionary 
which covers all phases of textile 
production and manufacture—from 
acetate to Z-twist. Included are terms 
old and new, foreign and domestic 
and those of a general nature along 
with those which are restricted and 
technical. There is a 32 page pictorial 
section and the book could be an in- 
valuable guide to anyone attempting 
to keep abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in the textile field. The author 
has had a rich teaching background 
and for the past 10 years has been 
dean of the Textile Department of 
the Fashion Institute of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. He 
is also textile editor of American 
Fabrics magazine. 
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The Modern Textile Dictionary 
by George Linton. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Boston & New York. 6 by 
9, 772 pages, illustrated. $12.50. 





Mats & Ties 

Robert F. Heartz of New Hamp- 
shire recently published two note 
books for the weaver. One is on 
handwoven mats and gives exam- 
ples, each accompanied with a color 
diagram of some 30 standard and less 
known weaves including some Fin- 
nish patterns. 

The second note book is on ties 
and gives the background of hand- 
woven ties and the beginning of the 
tailored handwoven tie. Suggestions 
for laying out the patterns on the 
fabric, cutting, assembly, and press- 
ing are given in text and _ by 
diagrams. For the design of the tie 
the author gives numerous stripes, 
weaves, patterns, and even pictures 
(if you can take them). There are 
20 pages of text and 60 pages of 
diagrams in color and the various 
aspects of making handwoven ties 
are well covered. 

Hand Woven Place Mats by 
Robert F. Heartz. 42 by 7, 30 
pages, diagrams in color, paper. 
$2.50. Robert F. Heartz, Epping, 
New Hampshire. 

Ties for the Handweaver by 
Robert F. Heartz. 742 by 6, 80 
pages, diagrams in color, paper. 
$4.00. Robert F. Heartz, Epping, 
New Hampshire. 





Simple Weaving 

“It is the aim of this book to show 
how weaving can become a craft in 
the home, without expensive and 
cumbersome apparatus.” The author 
reminds us that our instinct to 
weave is held in common not only 
with primitive people, but also with 
the animal and bird kingdoms and 
even the silk worm. He explains that 
“to produce anything of value, either 
artistic or useful—unfortunately 
these terms are not synonymous—it 


is essential to have as much knowl- 
edge as possible of the materials used, 
of their possibilities and of their 
limitations.” We are reminded that 
“good design has a pedigree—it is 
based on the best that has been done 
before.” Three types of weaving are 
discussed: 1, equal warp and weft 
showing; 2, no warp shown; 3, no 
weft showing. The construction of 
a simple warping board is given as 
are later the directions for making 
a picture frame loom, a 4-heddle 
loom, the William Morris loom, and 
a simple table loom. The procedure is 
outlined for tabby weaving, tapestry 
and brocade weaving, carpet weav- 
ing—for both the pile and _ the 
tapestry types. The book closes with 
the elements of pattern drafting. 
Printed in Great Britain. 
Handloom Weaving by P. Or- 
man. Pitman Publishing Cor- 
poration, New York 36. 5 by 7, 
100 pages, 42 illustrations. $1.95. 





Wool 

This comprehensive book covers 
the current thought on the chemical, 
physical and biological characteris- 
tics of wool. It has been written by 
two of England’s leading textile 
chemists and is illustrated by 
microscopic enlargements of wool 
fiber and scales, various diagrams 
and several models of the monecular 
rearrangement of a fold. The various 
properties of wool are discussed such 
as shrinkage, felting, elasticity, fiber 
strength, and dyeing. The book was 
printed in England. 
Wool, Its Chemistry and Physics 
by Peter Alexander and Robert 





Hudson. Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation, New York 22. 5% 
by 8%, 404 pages, illustrated. 
$10.00. 

Indian Arts 

To many, the author, Miguel 


Covarrubias, will be remembered as 
a caricaturist. In the present book 
he appears as a profound student of 
aborigine American art, which he 
firmly states “cannot be called primi- 
tive’ but is “the result of a long 
process of selection and stylization.” 
Contact with the whites brought only 
doom to these art forms. The author, 
who is also an accomplished artist, 
has done over a hundred beautiful 
drawings, twelve of them full color 
plates, and to this has added numer- 
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A HANDWEAVER’S LIBRARY 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 
A TREASURY of historic four-harness 
patterns with full directions for weav- 
ing. Beautifully printed. 
240 pp. $12.00 plus 16c postage 


A HANDWEAVER’S PATTERN BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 
A CLASSIC. A modern handbook of 
four-harness patterns., 
242 pp. Rev. Ed. $7.50 plus 16c post. 


WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND 


LOOMS 
By Snow & Peasley 
For beginners— basic information — 
looms, equipment and processes. 
$2.50 plus 6c postage 


WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS 
By Roger Millen 
Invaluable in the production of tweeds 

and homespuns. 





$4.00 plus 8c postage 


PENNA.-GERMAN HOME 
WEAVING 
By Marguerite P. Davison 
Illustrated source material with direc- 
tions for reproducing many of the 
weavings. 
$1.00 plus 3c postage 





Write For Descriptive Literature 
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At Your Favorite Bookstore or 
Order Direct from the Publisher 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 




















BOOKS ON WEAVING 
From All Countries 
Send us your name for our mailing list 


MUSEUM BOOKS, INC. 


48 E. 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


HANDWEAVERS’ REFERENCE 
to articles on weaving, compiled from 
Many sources, cross-indexed, 94 pages, by 
Mary E Black, author of Key to Weaving. 
$3.25 postpaid. Order from 
MARY E. BLACK 
Box 14, Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 








“BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER” 


NEW printed enlarged catalog listing over 150 
weaving publications now ready. Write for your 
FREE COPY. 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 





Dept. HW 
Coast Route Monterey, Calif. 
Book of the Hand Loom $6.00 
Loom Building Manual 
Color and Dyeing (in color) $4.00 
Rules For Weavers & Rug Hookers 
Book of Finnish Weaves $4.00 


30 Weaves (in color) 
Complete List On Request 


ROBERT FREDRICK HEARTZ 
Epping New Hampshire 


CRAFT STUDENTS 


League of the YWCA-23rd Year 
Sculpture 


Bookbindin: 
Cabinet-making Metalwo 
Enamel Silk Screen 


Men, Women, Day, Evening. Catalog HC. 
140 West 22nd St., N.Y.C. CH 3-5747 


Jewelry 
Silversmithin 





ous photographs of the plastic arts 
of the American Indian. This work 
ranges from Alaska to Peru and in- 
cludes articles executed in wood, 
stone, ivory, pottery, reeds, and 
skins. Their frequent similarity to 
other early art forms is shown in 


graphic comparisons. The book 
should be of especial interest to 
weavers for its wealth of original 
material having distinctive design 
motifs. The title refers to three of 
the more popular concepts in the lore 
of Indian mythology. The publisher 
has shown his appreciation of this 
fine and authoritive material by giv- 
ing it an excellent production. 

The Eagle, the Jaguar and the 
Serpent by Miguel Covarrubias. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York 22, 
8 by 10%, 327 pages. 12 color 
plates 112 line drawings, 100 
photographs. $15.00. 





Finnweave 

It is the hope of the author that 
this booklet will encourage and 
guide the potential explorer of Finn- 
weave and that the weaver will have 
fun while doing this “art weaving.” 
This free form technique of double 
weave can be woven on a 4-harness 
loom. As the pattern is picked up in 
the warp any design is possible. The 
technique comes from 16th Century 
Finland and was then used for prac- 
tical purposes but has since become 
popular there for pictorial and simi- 
lar uses. It is usually woven with 
wool but it may be done with 
other threads and several typical pat- 
tern weaving procedures are possible. 
A photograph of three woven ex- 
amples is included along with an 
actual size pattern and two dowel pin 
insertion diagrams. The writing is 
done with the light touch and stresses 
the enjoyment in this type of weav- 
ing. 

Finnweave is Fun! The way it 
is woven in Finland, by Aina 
Ringler. Aina Ringler, Webster, 
New York. 82 by 11, 10 pages, 
illustrated, spiral bound. $1.50. 





Furniture 

The first one volume edition of this 
famous encyclopedia of American 
furniture has not been abridged from 
the former two volume edition. It 
contains 5,000 photographs of furni- 
ture, hardware and’ household uten- 








IMPORTED 


RAMIE YARNS 


OF FINEST QUALITY 
Versatile Is the Word for Them 
Use alone or combine with gold or silver 

thread for glamor. 

Use with rawsilk for smoothness; mohair 
or wool for different textures. 

You'll want to try these combinations 
for something new and unusual. 
Sample card 10c refunded with first order. 


G. J. HAYSLIP 


ZELLWOOD FLORIDA 





EDNA SWARD BURCHARD 
Designer-W eaver 
Studio—367 Euclid Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


Private and Class Instruction, 
Beginners and Advanced 


LOOMS 
a 
mt ACCESSORIES rt 
PENOBSCOT HAND LOOM CO. 


CAMDEN, MAINE 
FREE FOLDER 








sils. Wallace Nutting, the author, 
says that nine-tenths of the work 
shown is from private collections and 
he frankly states that because “an 
article is included does not mean that 
it is meritorious. It may merely regis- 
ter a prevailing taste of a period.” 
The author hopes the book will meet 
the “needs of the ordinary collector” 
and he admits that the superiority in 
design of foreign furniture is unques- 
tioned. “All the good styles we have 
here, except the block front and the 
Windsor chair are thoroughly Eng- 
lish. They are no better in construc- 
tion than our work.” The _ pieces 
shown include boxes, chests, high 
boys, low boys, desks, tables, beds, 
chairs, clocks, hinges and lighting fix- 
tures. Each illustration is faced with 
a description and there are frequent 
pertinent comments interspersed 
throughout the text. The book closes 
with the early 19th Century Empire 
period, which, thanks to Napoleon, 
was “the beginning of the degraded 
styles.” 

Furniture Treasury—Mostly of 
American Origin, by Wallace 
Nutting. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York 11. 5,000 illus- 
trations. 74% by 10%, unpaged. 
$10.95. 
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“Bob-O-Count” 






A completely self-contained unit that 
winds and counts the yard on spools 
and quills. Has adapter tube for wind- 
ing paper quills. 24.50 


xk 


BIG LOOM 
FEATURES 


20” sectional 
jack type; six 
treadle; “’V”’ belt 
brake; tension 
control. be 

IDEAL FOR DESIGN & SCHOOLS 


WEIGHT 65 LBS. PRICE 90.00 
xa Rf 


WARP YOUR 
LOOM WITH 





40 spools. Price 34.00. With Lily 
2-oz. spool adapters 37.00 


ASK THE WEAVER 
WHO OWNS ONE! 


-W. H. WADE 
LOOM SHOP 


Rt. 3, Box 479, MacLaughlin Ave. 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Write for folder of looms. 











Old Aampshire 
for HAND WEAVING 
HAND KNITTING 


YARNS 
RUG HOOKING 


Special prices on 20 Ibs. and over quoted on 
request. 


Send for a sample folder. 


Special attention is given to institutions and 
schools for arts, crafts and therapy programs. 


All orders shipped upon receipt. 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 
Department J. 


Concord New Hampshire 





Winter 1954-1955 


Harriette J. Brown 
Designs a New Loom 


Harriette J. Brown, author of that 
classic, Handweaving for Pleasure 
and Profit, has had her own ideas in- 
corporated in a 2-harness table loom 
which has just been put on the mar- 
ket. There are two sizes, 14 and 21- 
inch weaving space, weight 17 and 
25 pounds. One unusual feature for 
this type of loom is the greater dis- 
tance between breat beam and heddle 
frames, which permits the weaver to 
see more of the pattern while weav- 
ing is in progress. The looms are 
built of maple or walnut, of sturdy 
construction, with an unusually fine 
natural waxed finish. They are 
equipped with an 18-inch reed, linen 
cord heddles, one shed stick, two 
lease sticks, and two apron sticks. 


Shop Talk 
(Continued from page 45) 

Great changes at Ogunquit, Maine. 
Peggy Ives is now Mrs. Linwood C. 
Thomas and has sold her business to 
C. S. Bourgeois, formerly of New 
Ipswich, New Hampshire and Gro- 
ton, Massachusetts. However, Mr. 
Sourgeois will conduct the business 
under the name of Peggy Ives Fab- 
rics and her designs, along with new 
designs by Mr. and Mrs. Bourgeois, 
will be available. More about this in 
the Spring issue. 


Handcraft 


As the author of this unusual 
handbook has observed in his pre- 
face “Craftsmanship is a proud in- 
heritance” and “many crafts are be- 
ing practised in which it has proved 
impossible to better the ancient tools 
and techniques.” Such craftsmanship 
possesses a definite appeal of its own. 
In this book one is taken through 
some 20 craft shops with the his- 
torical background and work proce- 
dure outlined in detail. Starting 
with the gold beater who goes back 
to 4000 B. C. Egypt, the various 
other metal workers, carpet maker, 
cooper, basket maker, paper maker, 
fireworks maker, and glass blower 
and their crafts are described step by 
step with close up photogranhs. 
Living Crafts by G. Bernard 
Hughes. Philosophical Library, 
New York 16. 5 by 8, 192 pages, 
illustrated. $4.75. 











There’s a 
HANDWEAVING TREAT 
IN STORE FOR YOU! 


You can enjoy reading about 
the important findings of the 
17th NATIONAL WEAVERS 
CONFERENCE 
in report form 
Lectures by: Florence E. House 
Dorothea Hulse 
Loraine Kessenich 
Outline of Essential Techniques 
Mary M. Atwater 
AN INSPIRING SERIES OF ORIGINAL 
PATTERNS 
for Home or Guild Study 
Single Copies—$5.00, 2 for $8.00, 5 for $15.00 


OSMA GALLINGER 
East Berlin, Pa. 


How fo Sell 
Your Handicrafts 








By ROBERT G. HART. If you have a 
hand-made product and want to make it 
pay, this new, up-to-date book will show 
you how, where and when to sell it. How 
to price your product, how to know its 
salability, how to sell it through stores— 
these are just a few of the chapters that will 
show you how to turn your craft ability into 
solid and regular cash. It’s the first practical 
reference—and hand-book on the subject—by 
a national authority on handicraft problems. 

$2.75 


Order from your bookstore or 
send check or money order to: 


DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. 
Dept. H-10 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 


Book will be sent to you postpaid 





THE ARTS COOPERATIVE 
WORKSHOPS 


340 Amsterdam Ave. (at 76th St.) 
New York 24, Tel.: TR 3-0507 


COURSES FOR ADULTS 
beginning Jan. 1955, under the 
direction of 


FLORENCE E. HOUSE 
Teacher of Weaving, Columbia 
University 

Courses I and II: Beginning and 
Advanced Weaving. 


Course III: Preparing natural fibres for weaving; 
carding and spinning wool and cotton; 
reeling silk; processing flax from straw 
to fibre. 


Certificate awarded upon completion of 
each course. 


Private lessons by appointment. 
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Craf t Horizons 


America’s most distinguished magazine covering all hand- 
crafts—Ceramics, Textile Design, Weaving, Jewelry, 
Needlework, Rug-Hooking and many others. Six times 
a year, $4. 


601 Fifth Avenue 


Vertical Reed Action a 


Coddie Products Company of St. Petersburg, Florida, 
is introducing a newly developed beater and reed action 
(patents applied for) which allows the reed to remain 
in a vertical position at all times through its full travel 
to and fro, eliminating repeated beating and unnecessary 


New York 17, N. Y. 








PROFIT we the happy leas 
with LECLERC LOOMS 


A AK 





drawing of weft threads below the warp in a loop-like 
manner. Its use reduces scuff on yarns and results in 
even weaving. The company started by making looms 
and accessory equipment especially for people who have 
to live in small quarters, including trailers. It concen- 
trates on small equipment, light in weight but sturdily 
constructed, at medium prices. Such equipment is need- 
ed by beginners, both young and old, as well as_ the 








For decades, the finest looms have 
been built in every size and width 
by painstaking French Canadian 
craftsmen at the Leclerc Factory— 
the world’s largest—in the little 
town of L’Isletville, Quebec. Prices 
are low. We help with easy shipping 
instructions to all parts of the world. 
Send for free material and agent's 
list. 





handicapped. The 2-harness table looms come with 16- 


inch and 22-inch models. The company also offered a —y “S133 Lob” New 
Coddie KD knock-down kit complete with all parts, ae ee S 


hardware, and heddle frames from which weavers can Subscribe to Modern 
Weaver, a new technical 
periodical for handweav- 


able. Coddie Products also include a wide variety of ers, published by Nilus 


assemble their own looms. Kits for all models are avail- 


° ° Leclerc, Inc. 
shuttles, including many excellent small shuttles. 








6 issues yearly: $3.25 
L’ISLETVILLE 6, P.Q. 
CANADA 














LECLERC 


NILUS LECLERC INC 


LISLETVIULLE QuE 
CANADA 












CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





FLOOR LOOMS—Two and Four Harness Maysville 
Carpet Warp and Rug Filler. Our prices are low. 
Reed Loom Co., Box 237, Springfield, Ohio. 


“RAG RUG WEAVERS AND BRAIDERS—Send 25c 


BERTA FREY is making a trip to the midwest and 
southwest in the Spring. There are a few dates avail- 
able en route. Berta Frey, 158 West 22nd Street, 
New York City 11. 





to Lee A. Cohen, 8012 Cooke Road, Elkins Park 17, 
Penna., for samples and prices of all grades of NEW 
rags and textile specialties to fit your requirements. 
Loopers, Strips, Headings, Quilt Blocks stocked. All 
inquiries and orders promptly tended. Odd requests 
welcomed.”’ 

Maria Mundal Studio, 5413 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn 
20, New York. Open Wednesdays. Hyacinth 2-6953. 
Instructions by appointment in your home or at the 
studio. Warping done. All supplies and Leclere and 
Golden Rule Looms. Weaving consultant. 














Norwegian & Swedish Homespun, $5.00 Ib. Shuttles 
$1.50 up. Mattson winders $6.00, postpaid. Craft 
Shop, 1310 Main Street, Vancouver, Washington. 

U S ARMY needs qualified civilians who are U §S 
citizens to fill library, service club, crafts and enter- 
tainment positions in overseas and U S commands. 
Salaries range from $3410-$5060 per year. Quali- 
fications: LIBRARIANS—Male or female graduate of 
accredited library school. SERVICE CLUB—Female 
single graduate of accredited college with major in 
recreation or related field or equivalent. ENTERTAIN- 
MENT—Male or female college graduate, major in 
theater arts or music from accredited school, mini- 
mum of two years professional experience in tech- 
nical or directorial phases. ARTS & CRAFTS—Male 
or female college graduate with major in Arts & 
Crafts. For further information on overseas posi- 
tions, write to Overseas Affairs Division, Office of 
Civilian Personnel, Department of the Army, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.; for positions within the United 
States, The Adjutant General, Department of the 
Army, Washington 25, D.C., ATTENTION: Special 
Services Division. 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS — Yarns: Bernat’s, 
Lily’s, Salem Linens, Golden Rule. Looms and ac- 
cessories: Macomber Ad-A-Harness, Le Clerc, Sabina, 


Structo, and others. Samples and literature on re- 
quest. Prompt service. 5605 West 61st Street, Mis- 
sion, Kansas 


HAND CARDS: We manufacture a full line of hand 
cards for carding weol, tow, cotton, ete. Write for 
information. E. B. FRYE & SON, Wilton, New 
Hampshire. 

Experienced production handweaver wanted by New 
York firm. Box 20, Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 


PINKING SHEARS: Only $1.95 postpaid. Chrom- 
ium plated, precision made. Manufacturer’s Christmas 
overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money refunded. 
Order by mail. Lincoln Surplus Sales, 1704 West 
Farwell Avenue, Chicago 26, Illinois. 


FOR SALE 60” Leclere Loom. Almost new 6 treadles: 
4 Harnesses; 3 Reeds. Write Mrs. Ruby Reese, 537 
Spitzer Bldg., Toledo 4, Ohio. 


SUMMER 1954 ISSUE of HANDWEAVER & 
CRAFTSMAN has comprehensive index of all issues 
published during the first four years, Spring 1950- 
Fall 1953. A must for schools and libraries—a valu- 
able guide for all weavers. Copies still available 
at $1.25. Send checks or money orders to: Hand 
weaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
New York. 

Wanted—Small multiple-harness loom, new or used, 
for designing and sampling. Good condition. Scarsdale 
3-6074. 





CELLOPHANE for 4 place mats on shuttle ready to 
weave. Clear $1.50, Amber $1.75 plus postage. 
PRALINES—Sho’ Nuff, home-made, gift boxed, $1.95 
per pound prepaid. Bride Brooke Enterprises, Dunedin, 
Florida 


Handweavers Service—Yarns, natural or dyed. Warps 
made—Fabrics woven to order—Technical informa- 
tion on Hand and Power Weaving. Manfred Gold 
schmidt, 50 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.¥ 
FOR SALE: LOOMS—Four Harness, twenty inch 


floor. Sturdy. Portable. Ideal individual or school 
Over 1200 satisfied users. $45.95 FOB. Write 
LORELLYN WEAVERS, Larkspur, California 


For Sale— 

Books on Weaving, Design, Ornament and the Crafts. 
beth new and old, and in all languages. E. WEYHE 
BOOKSHOP, 794 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 21. 


JACK LENOR LARSEN only selects correspondence 
students for work in fabrie design and colour. In 
quire 60 East 58 Street, New York City 

10-yd chain warps, 20/2 natural cotton made to 
order; le per thread. Box HC 14, Handweaver & 
Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York City 1 


MATILDA LOOMS—Priced at $19.95 this new 
model four harness loom with fourteen inch reed is 
extremely popular. Write John Runnells, 4 Howard 
Street, Lynn, Massachusetts 


DON’T MISS the Special Fifth Anniversary Issue of 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN — Spring 1955. 
Among outstanding features—What is Leno? by Berta 
Frey; Mexico-Land of Weavers by David P. Hatch; 
articles on Summer weaving courses, weaver’s guilds, 
exhibitions; Calendar of Summer Crafts, Fairs and 
Exhibitions—plus many others Handweaver & 
Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES: 25c per word, 20 word minimum. 
Count 6 words for box number and address. We forward all mail received in 
answer to box numbers and submit postage bills. Full payment for advertisements 
must be received in advance with copy. Address: Classified Department: Hand- 
weaver and Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. The publisher assumes 
no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 
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Handweaver & Craftsman — Gift Subscriptions 
NEW First Gift Subscription $4. Each additional, $3.60 
SAV E (All must be on one check). include your own Subscription or Renewal! 
10 % Please send Handweaver & Craftsman starting with the 


A cheb clint tabaicatiemern 
Zone ....... State —.......... 
New [] or Renewal [) New [] or Renewal [7] 


ele CE ee a ameentineanesnntincihicedaidaesianntil ~ For additional! 
NE SRE SRE TEE La Fae eS names please 


ee te nn ee nn en no enn me nn ne en een ens 


Zone ........ State ................... attach sheet. 
Canadian postage 50c, Pan-American & Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra. 
Make check or money order payable to: 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN ® 246 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


Handweaver and Craftsman 


[] 1 Ye. $4.00 [) 2 Yes. $7.50 L]} 3 Yes. $10.00 [} 5 Yes. $15.00 
Gitt rates—First subscription $4.00, each additional $3.60. Ali on one check. 
Canadien postage 50c, Pan-American & Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra 

indicate whether ["] New Subecription or [“] Renowai 
Please send HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN starting with the 
(Publication dates the |5th of January, April, July & October} 


_aserweeeee 19800 to: 


—~.. ZONE ____. STATE 


Make checks or money orders payable te: 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN © 246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 














PURE LINEN YARNS 





famous for softness, sheen and wearing quality, has joined the popular Butterworth Line of 
Yarns for Handweaving. 


The same high grade yarn formerly made by the Ederer Division of the Linen 
Thread Company, is now manufactured by us. 


As before, only the finest long, unbroken fibers of quality flax are spun into 
Ederlin Pure Linen Yarns—and only the purest color-fast dyes obtainable produce Ederlin’s rich colors. 


Choose from fast colors, natural, bleach or gray Ederlin Pure Linen Yarns. 
Samples are available for 25 cents. 


Also available is the outstanding Ederlin line of patterns, layouts, and designs 
for handweaving. 


As a result of our research and development program, product improvement 
and new products, we hope that you will enjoy additional benefits in the continuation of your business with us. 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


Hand Weaving Department 
2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
WE CARRY IN STOCK AT ALL TIMES THE BUTTERWORTH LINE OF YARNS FOR HANDWEAVING 


Over 70 Years in Yarns 





@ Concentrated Market 


@ Low Advertising Cost 


@ High Dollar Return etl t I< 


Are among the advantages of advertising in 


Handweaver | =~ 
& Craftsman | _ Simplicity 


The Authoritative Quarterly Ease of Action 


for all Handweavers Smart Appearance 





For further information write or telephone A true jack loom offers the widest diversity of operation. 


os The HERALD JACK LOOM, engineered for simplicity 
Advertising Manager 
of action, will make all weaving easy, not tiresome. 


Handweaver & Craftsman | x6 cdjustments are necessary 
ras per Cir tas 


ial ; ay “BETTER WEAVING” UZ hera d 

NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK => ooms 
OR 9-2748 2080 Edgewood Road ™* ae 

Redwood City, California oil 


246 FIFTH AVENUE 











































It’s easy, fun and economical to custom- 
make handwoven covers for your uphol- 
stered furniture. With Lily’s high qual- 
ity handweaving yarns you can create 
richly textured fabrics in striking colors 
to harmonize with your color scheme. 
Lily yarns are available in modern, 
decorator colors—fade-proof and clean- 
able. Send $1 for complete set of sam- 
ples and color cards. (This $1 can be 
applied to your next order of $10 or 


more.) 


Current Price List Free 


The handsome design shown on the 
loom here is beautifully illustrated in 
color, with complete directions for mak- 
ing, in the January issue of Practical 
Weaving Suggestions, Lily Mills’ hand- 
weaving bulletin. If you are not already 
receiving this bulletin write today for a 


free copy. 


THE HAND WEAVER’S HEADQUARTERS 


_ LILY 


Dept. HWH, Shelby, N. C. 


ily 







y) PEARL COTTON ART. 114 





Order your supplies from 


MILLS COMPANY = 
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